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QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Established in 1809, when the power of Napoleon 
was at its height, the QUARTERLY has seen the 
map of Europe changed and changed again, and 
has witnessed extraordinary progress in all depart- 
ments of social, national, and international life. 


It has been the purpose of this Review, through the 
minds and pens of writers with authority, to appre- 
ciate the values of that progress. The names of 
its contributors may be taken as an index to the 
history of the times in Literature, Science and Art, 
to Politics and Social endeavour through their 
infinite channels, as well as to very much else. 


The July issue contains : 
Tue Course or CoNseRvVATIVE Po.itics. 
By The Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P. 


KAsHMIR AND THE Minorities IN INpIA 
AND Pakistan. By Sir William Barton, K.C.L.E. 


Tae Art or Cannep Brocrapuy. 
By Sir Shane Leslie, Bt. 

Quret Frows THe Saar. By Jonathan Blow. 
IN Inpustry. By Paul Derrick. 
InNDONESIA’s INHERITANCE. 

By Barbara Whittingham-Jones. 
RicHarD VON KUsLMANN: Tue Story oF 
A GERMAN DIPLOMATIST. 

By Professor L. B. Namier. 

MILTON AND THE MopEeRN Man. 

By Roland Mushat Frye. 


Tue Nature Conservancy AND Nature RESERVES. 


By Garth Christian. 
Herepity. By R. F. Rattray, Ph.D. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE BUDGET. 
By Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., C.B.E. 


Some Recent Books. 


Published in JANUARY, 
APRIL, JULY & OCTOBER 


7s. Od. net 
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ELIZABETH 


BOWEN 
Collected 


Impressions 
* Carries the consistent imprint of an 
unusual mind and character... It 
is a book not to be reviewed but to be 
studied with admiration and delight.’ 
—C. V. Wedgwood, in Time & Tide 


* The sentences clink and glitter like 
cut glass. One turns back to admire 
the flash again.’—The Listener 


16s. net 


LONGMANS 


HEFFER’S 


of Cambridge 
BOOKSELLERS 


Second-hand & New 


English, European 
and American 


Supply books, of general or 
the most specialised interest, 
to all parts of the world 


W. HEFFER & Sons 
Limited 
Cambridge England 


“Glad you like 
this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely . I got some South 
African wine the other day .... 

I know. A good wine, but not of this 
quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn’ t 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines 
before 

Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slow 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 

Were South African wines well-known 
here before the preference twenty 
years ago ? 

Now you're delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference lias 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
such animportant Empire Industry up the 
garden again. lt wouldn't make sense. 
So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too,”’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 


Naga Path 


URSULA GRAHAM BOWER 


In 1938 Ursula Graham Bower visited the hill country of the 
Nagas, north of Burma; she found she had a strong natural 
affinity with them and decided to go and live amongst them. 
Permission was difficult to obtain but she persisted and at last 
carried out her trip on her dress allowance. She did dispensary 
work whilst studying the Nagas, and came to be regarded as 
a Goddess. During the war she was the only woman on combat- 
ant service in the Indian Army, and was also the only woman 
to hold a command under General Slim. Her book is an 
important documentation of a people still primitive. It is 
written with keen observation, precise and charming sketches 
of character, humour, and a delightfully fresh reaction to an 
unusual and absorbing experience. Ilustrated. 16s. net 


Ten Ton Travel 
E. E. NOTT-BOWER 


In 1945 the author first found 53-year-old Smew a gaff-rigged 
cutter, clinker-built. In this, after some trials, he set out with 
his wife on a voyage via the Bay of Biscay, down the west coast 
of Spain and Portugal to Gibraltar ; thence through the Medi- 
terranean to Sete ; the Canal du Midi to Bordeaux and along 
the coast to the River Valaine ; then by inland waterway to 
St. Malo, and, finally, across the Channel home. A book of 
obvious appeal to yachtmen, but with a great deal to interest 
the general reader whose thoughts are on continental wandering 
and holidays. Ilustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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Prices: 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. and 21s. 


Send fourpence service fee 


OBTAINABLE AND EXCHANGEABLE AT ALL GOOD SHOPS 


A new title in == 
The Changing Shape 
of Things 
Series 


DRESS 


James Laver 


FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


High-grade photographic prints of 
models of all ages. 


We offer these valuable prints to 
artists and students as an aid to their 


work in figure construction, com- 
position and design. 


Mr. Laver is concerned 
with the reason and 
unreason of fashion ; 
the factor, in the history 
of clothes, which over- 
rules ali other con- 
siderations ; and what 
subtleties of cause and 
effect do in fact lie with- 
in this apparent un- 
reason. 

Many photographs and 
drawings. 8s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


Send stamp for particulars of the very 
useful range of Model Poses now avail- 
able. Kindly state profession or age 
when writing. 


C. LEON PUBLISHING CO. 
792 Harrow Road, London, N.W.10 
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EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 


Freya Stark 


TRAVELLER’S PRELUDE 


Freya Stark’s journeys in Arabia and her outstanding ability 
to describe them have brought her fame as a traveller and 
writer, but little is known of her cosmopolitan background or 
the personal struggles which impelled her into the rigours of 
desert travel. The vivid quality of this book lies not only in 
the record of movement and events but also in the study of 
human friendship, childhood and youth described, against the 
drama of conflicting parental background, with a moving and 
rare sincerity. 


With 24 pages of illustrations 18s. net 


Tom Longstaff 


THIS MY VOYAGE 


President of the Alpine Club, an expert naturalist, and a Doctor 
of Medicine, Dr. Longstaff has climbed practically all the major 
mountain ranges of the world, he has added 500 square miles 
to the map, discovered the largest glacier outside the Polar 
regions, and was the first recorded human being to look down 
upon the Inner Sanctuary of the Nanda Devi, “the most 
romantic mountain in the world.” In his book he contrasts 
many infinitely varied regions and distills something of the 
particular atmosphere of each. Dr. Longstaff’s quest for 
knowledge is equalled only by his zest for adventure, and both 
are vividly reflected here. 


Illustrations and maps 21s. net 
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THE NATIONAL 
BOOK LEAGUE 


an independent, non-profit-making society, has proved 
its usefulness to readers of all kinds—as much to the 
busy person who wants a thread to guide him in the 
maze of current literature as to the scholar, the biblio- 
phile and the collector. It also offers an excellent 
non-residential club in the heart of London, and it 
is unique in representing ALL aspects of the world 
of books and reading. x Subscription rates extremely 
modest. Write (mentioning “The Cornhill”) to the 
General Secretary, National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 


Spare your Friends... 


the task of acting as Executors of your Will. Even 
if they reluctantly consent to act, they may pre- 
LL decease you. The better way is to appoint the 


— Trustee Department of the Norwich Union, which 


offers an excellent service at unusually low fees. 
For acting as Executor, the charge is only four 
shillings per £100 of the gross estate (minimum fee 
£15). Correspondingly light fees are charged for 
the continuing duties of Trustees. 


NORWICH 


leaflet which gives full = 
details of this — 
but inexpensive serv; 


Without obligation you may send a copy / ‘iene 
/ of your “ Executor & Trustee” leaflet to; 
) 
; TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 
j 7-9 SURREY ST., NORWICH, 
NORFOLK. 
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The Novels of 
ADA LEVERSON 


Messrs Chapman & Hall 
have pleasure in announcing the forthcoming 


reissue of Mrs. Leverson’s six novels. 


THE LIMIT and LOVE’S SHADOW will be 
published in October, 1950 ; TENTERHOOKS 
and LOVE AT SECOND SIGHT in January 


19513; and, lastly, BIRD OF PARADISE and 
THE TWELFTH HOUR in March 1951. 


The six books will be uniform ; 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
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SUMMER, 1950 


MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY PETER QUENNELL 


EprroriAL Note 

Mr. NIcHOLLs .. .. Margaret Lane 
Two NurRsERIES .. .. by Osbert Lancaster 
PLayinc Deap .. by Gilbert Phelps 


ADMIRAL CANARIS by H. R. Trevor-Roper 


ZURBARAN aid .. by W. Somerset Maugham 


Tue HEARTLESSNESS OF MARCEL Proust by Antoine Bibesco 
Tue Art or ApA LEVERSON .. fe by Inez Holden 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


A good many years ago, the author of some schoolboy 
verses, then considered ‘ promising,’ was offered an intro- 
duction to Miss Edith Sitwell. Naturally he accepted with 
enthusiasm, and on the day fixed found himself climbing 
a steep and rather dusky staircase. This, he felt, must be 
the beginning of a new life’ A door opened ; ; and there 
on the threshold he recognised the poetess—a tall, elegant, 
attenuated figure, as remotely and romantically impressive 
as one of the virgins, sovereigns and martyrs outside 
Chartres Cathedral, sheathed in lustrous gold brocade, 
wearing a toque of golden feathers and a jewelled cross 
which he afterwards learned had belonged to Cagliostro. 
Raising a finger to her lips, Miss Sitwell murmured warn- 
ingly that she had a madman in her sitting-room. Nor 
were her visitors disappointed. On the end of a small 
sofa sat a wild-eyed foreign littérateur, describing the horrible 
and fantastic visions that pursued him through the London 
streets; while at the opposite end perched an elderly lady, 
visibly quivering with dismay beneath a large black 
picture-hat, edging farther and farther away as ‘ the 
Icelander ’—that, we gathered, was his name—craned 
ominously forward. Such was the Editor’s first meeting 
with Mrs. Ada Leverson. Later, she became a friend, 
valued both for her kindness of heart and for a charm and 
intelligence that age did not dim and even deafness could 
not conquer. Her appearance seldom varied—black velvet 
seemed her only wear: black velvet from chin to feet, a 
wide black hat of no particular period, completing a stylised 
coiffure and strikingly handsome and boldly whitened 
profile. ‘The Sphinx’ was a champion of youth, a wit, 
a former novelist. In those days her novels were almost 
forgotten ; and it is welcome news that a modern publisher 
has decided tc re-issue them. They had a distinctive 
flavour of their own; and that flavour has not vanished 
with time. In the present issue of the CoRNHILL we are 
delighted to print Miss Inez Holden’s affectionate and 
understanding tribute. 


[The Editor asks that all contributions should be addressed to him at 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and accompanied by a stamped envelope, 

Subscriptions for the CoRNHILL are available from any booksellers: from 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. A subscription for 4 issues costs 10s. 8d. 
and for 8 issues 21s. 4d., including postage. At present the CoRNHILL 
appears quarterly. 


Made and Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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UNDATED PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF ZAMORNA 
(Drawn by Charlotte Bronté) 
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Mr. Nicholls 


BY MARGARET LANE 


n 1838 the Rev. Patrick Bronté, incumbent of Haworth in 

Yorkshire, applied to the Pastoral Aid Society for a grant to 

enable him to keep a curate. He needed help in the parish ; 
he was a widower, with no wife to shoulder the teaching and 
visiting which was commonly her share; and he suffered to a 
wretched degree from nervous dyspepsia. ‘My own health is 
generally but very delicate,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ . . . indeed I 
have never been very well since I left Thornton.’ Haworth as a 
parish he found bleak, laborious, unsympathetic. ‘ In this place,’ 
he wrote sadly, ‘ I have received civilities, and have, I trust, been 
civil to all, but I have not tried to make any friends, nor have I 
met with any whose mind was congenial with my own.’ What 
he needed was a curate. His own daughters (of whom Charlotte, 
the eldest, was now twenty-two) taught in the Sunday school when 
they were at home, but Charlotte and Anne were about to go out 
as governesses and Emily was occupied in the house. As for 
Branwell, the only boy, on whom the dearest hopes of the family 
rested, it was becoming disappointingly plain that he was not a 
likely candidate for holy orders. So Mr. Bronté wrote to the 
Bishop and to his clerical acquaintance, begging them to find him 
a suitable assistant, a man ‘ active as well as zealous,’ free from 
any Evangelical taint which might lead him to ‘ deem it his duty 
to preach the appalling doctrines of personal Election and Repro- 
bation.’ 

In spite of a youthful flirtation with the Methodists, Mr. Bronté 
had always been a plain Church of England man, and on the 
niceties of dogma his mind was clear. Evangelicalism, alive with 
dissent and heresy, was all around ; scarcely a parish in Yorkshire 
but had the infection. All the more important, then, to make 
sure that his own curate should be above suspicion, since ‘ incon- 
venience might arise from a collision with my future Assistant in 
our preaching and exhortation.’ It was not until several years 
later, after a succession of curates who had been neither good nor 
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MR. NICHOLLS 


bad, and of whom only one (and that one had died) had at all 
touched the affections of the Bronté family, that a happy chance sent 
Mr. Bronté a thoroughly satisfactory answer to his requirements. 

Arthur Bell Nicholls was twenty-six when he came to Haworth, 
his first and only curacy. He was ordained priest the following 
year. Born at Crumlin, County Antrim, of Scottish parents who 
had died when he was seven years old, he had been brought up 
by an uncle and aunt at Banagher on the Shannon, in the very 
heart of Ireland. He was educated at the Royal High School, 
Banagher, of which his uncle, Dr. Alan Bell, was headmaster, and 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he achieved a second class in 
Divinity and took his degree the year before coming to Haworth. 
He seemed, solid, safe, sensible, and not at all brilliant. ‘ Papa 
has got a new curate lately,’ Charlotte Bronté wrote to a friend a 
few days after he arrived, ‘a Mr. Nicholls from Ireland—he did 
duty for the first time on Sunday—he appears a respectable young 
man, reads well, and I hope will give satisfaction.’ His appear- 
ance was not arresting, but it was by no means disagreeable. Of 
middle height, with a pale, serious face framed in a long oval by 
thick dark hair and whiskers, he made an impression of rather dull 
sobriety with his straight eye-brows, long upper lip and sensitively 
chiselled mouth. He was unprepossessingly reserved in manner, 
but anyone who took his calm demeanour for passivity would 
have been mistaken ; his level gaze could have a startling intensity. 

It is not surprising that Charlotte scarcely noticed him. He 
had come into the Bronté household at a time of emotional self- 
absorption, when both Charlotte and Branwell were experiencing 
the miseries of thankless love, and Charlotte, on whose heart both 
the hopelessness and the secrecy of her passion must have lain like 
lead, was wearily engrossed in her own suffering. It was a year 
since she had returned from Brussels, equipped by her period of 
pupilage at the Pensionnat Héger for the scheme which the sisters 
had cherished for opening a school at the parsonage. She had also, 
unwillingly and painfully, fallen in love. There was no hope, 
ever, in her feeling for M. Héger, the Brussels professor who had 
taught her and Emily so well ; he was a correct and comfortably 
married man with a family. There was even an extraordinary 
innocence in Charlotte’s attitude towards him ; faced with the 
complete hopelessness of the situation, she had yet managed to 
convince herself that she, an unmarried woman close on thirty, 
could with propriety claim from M. Héger, as from teacher to 
352 
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MARGARET LANE 


pupil, a continuance of special interest and tenderness. It was 
useless, and she knew it ; but she could not endure the pain with- 
out making piteous, unobtrusive efforts to relieve it. At the very 
moment when Mr. Nicholls arrived in Haworth and took up his 
lodging at the sexton’s house across the lane, Charlotte was engrossed 
in an agonised and long-drawn out correspondence with M. Héger, 
sending him at painfully disciplined intervals letters of appeal 
which, for all their control, are so bursting with anguish that one 
cannot read them, even now, without wincing. ‘ Monsieur, the 
poor have not need of much to sustain them—they ask only for 
the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. But if they are 
refused the crumbs they die of hunger. Nor do I, either, need 
much affection from those I love... Forgive me then, Monsieur, 
if I adopt the course of writing to you again. How can I endure 
life if I make no effort to ease its sufferings ? ’ 

She had written this letter, one apparently of many, shortly 
before Mr. Nicholls came to Haworth. When he had served six 
months as curate to her father she was writing even more desper- 
ately to Brussels. ‘I tell you frankly that I have tried meanwhile 
to forget you . . . I have done everything ; I have sought occupa- 
tions ; I have denied myself absolutely the pleasure of speaking 
about you—even to Emily; but I have been able to conquer 
neither my regrets nor my impatience. That, indeed, is humiliat- 
ing—to be unable to control one’s own thoughts, to be the slave 
of a regret, of a memory, the slave of a fixed and dominant idea 
which lords it over the mind. Why cannot I have just as much 
friendship for you, as you for me—neither more nor less? Then 
I should be so tranquil, so free—I could keep silence then for ten 
years without an effort.” Haunted day and night by her own 
misery, how could she even notice Mr. Nicholls ? 

There were other things, too, which made it an unhappy period 
at the parsonage. The plans for the school had fallen as flat as 
it is possible for plans to fall. Not a single enquiry had been 
made in response to the circular which the sisters had had printed 
to advertise ‘ The Misses Bronté’s Establishment for the Board and 
Education of a Limited Number of Young Ladies.’ The expense, 
the time and the pain of the Brussels experiment had borne not 
the smallest profitable fruit. Branwell had been sent home in 
disgrace from his post as tutor, and was drinking himself into a 
state of despair in his ‘ utter wreck’ over the wife of the Rev. Edmund 
Robinson. Less controlled than Charlotte, without either her 
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MR. NICHOLLS 


reticence or her pride, he seems to have suffered to the limit of 
his capacity. ‘ What I shall do I know not—I am too hard to 
die and too wretched to live . . . my appetite is lost, my nights 
are dreadful, and having nothing to do makes me dwell on past 
scenes—on her own self, her voice, her person, her thoughts, till I 
could be glad if God would take me. In the next world I could 
not be worse than I am in this.’ Anne, too, had left her situation 
as governess in the same household, where she had looked after 
the children of the woman with whom her brother was—whether 
‘ guiltily ’ or not we shall never know—in love ; and the moral 
discomfort of the position was probably what had decided her to 
come home. 

Mr. Bronté himself was close on seventy and nearly blind ; he 
was considering, and necessarily dreading, the possibility of an 
operation for cataract. It must have been an immense relief to 
him to have a satisfactory curate who could take over most of the 
burdens of his office, who could attend every morning at the 
village school for religious instruction, and who could visit the sick 


and take a good many of the services ; and we may picture Mr. 


Nicholls rising early and donning his surplice with sober regularity, 
tramping about Haworth in his stout clerical boots, and spending 
his evenings alone in his upstairs room at the sexton’s, where he 
ate in solitude, read religious works of a Puseyite flavour, and 
presumably went to bed early. We may also, perhaps, suppose 
that that level gaze and serious impassive face were turned more 
often than was absolutely necessary towards Charlotte ; often 
enough, at least, for some lively gossiping glance to intercept it. 
‘Who,’ enquired Charlotte, rather sharply, of her bosom friend 
Ellen Nussey, ‘ gravely asked you whether Miss Bronté was not 
going to be married to her Papa’s curate? I scarcely need say 
that never was rumour more unfounded. It puzzles me to think 
how it could possibly have originated. A cold far-away sort of 
civility are the only terms on which I have ever been with Mr. 
Nicholls. I could by no means think of mentioning such a rumour 
to him even as a joke. It would make me the laughing-stock of 
himself and his fellow curates for half a year to come. They regard 
me as an old maid, and I regard them, one and all, as highly 
uninteresting, narrow and unattractive specimens of the coarser 
sex.’ 

Charlotte’s initial indifference, then, was now coloured by dis- 
like. She had already refused offers of marriage from two clergy- 
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MARGARET LANE 


men, one of whom (the Rev. Henry Nussey, brother of Ellen) was 
by no means ineligible, and it clearly nettled her that she could 
be supposed likely to marry her father’s commonplace Irish curate. 
Charlotte’s views of marriage were romantic, and strenuously 
opposed to the overwhelming social pressure of her time, which 
was towards marriage at all costs. It is easy to forget how strong 
that pressure was, how much to be dreaded the obloquy of the 
spinster. Yet Charlotte at twenty-three had without hesitation 
rejected Henry Nussey, and this in spite of the fact that she dearly 
loved Ellen and ‘ esteemed’ and ‘ had a kindly leaning towards’ 
himself. ‘ Yet I had not,’ she told Ellen, ‘ and could not have, 
that intense attachment which would make me willing to die for 
him ; and, if ever I marry, it must be in that light of adoration 
that I will regard my husband.’ (Charlotte’s instinct in this case 
was sound, since everything we now know of Henry Nussey suggests 
a frigid and sententious prig. His diary, whose secrets, of course, 
were never known to Charlotte, betrays the fact that, having made 
up his mind to marry, he had drawn up a list of prospects, with 
Charlotte Bronté occupying second place. ‘On Tuesday last 
received a decisive reply from M. A. L’s papa; a loss, but I trust 
a providential one.... God knows best what is good for us, for His 
church, and for his own glory. Write to a Yorkshire friend, C. B.’ 
And a little later, ‘ Received an unfavourable reply from C. B. 
The will of the Lord be done.’ It is perhaps not surprising that 
when Mr. Nussey did eventually find a wife, and one, moreover, 
with ‘a handsome fortune,’ the marriage proved unhappy.) 

The dislike Charlotte felt for Mr. Nicholls apparently deepened, 
perhaps as a result of Ellen’s unflattering rumour. When, after a 
long period of duty lasting many months, ducing which Mr. 
Bronté had had his operation for cataract and then a prolonged 
convalescence, Mr. Nicholls ‘ begged a holiday’ and went home 
to Ireland, Charlotte uncharitably suggested that it would be just 
as well if he did not ‘ trouble himself to re-cross the channel ;’ 
and when Ellen mildly offered some consideration in his favour 
quickly retorted, ‘I cannot for my life see those interesting germs 
of goodness in him you discovered ; his narrowness of mind strikes 
me chiefly. I fear he is indebted to your imagination for his 
hidden treasure.’ 

Clearly there was little hope for Mr. Nicholls, should he ever 
be so presumptuous as to wish to marry Miss Bronté ; and there 
is evidence that he did already, but hopelessly, desire her. She 
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MR. NICHOLLS 


disliked him, she despised the general run of curates, and his 
stipend was a hundred pounds a year. Worse—since it placed an 
impalpable but even more formidable barrier between them—in 
the two years since Mr. Nicholls had come to Haworth Charlotte 
had changed from an obscure parson’s daughter into a successful 
author. Mr. Nicholls did not at first know this: like the rest of 
the world, he was deceived by the pseudonym of Currer Bell into 
believing that nothing of particular note went on at the parsonage. 
If he had seen a review of Jane Eyre in the newspaper he would 
have passed it over; he was not a man to trouble himself with 
novels. True, he must have been aware that the three sisters 
(and even the brother, though he was by now far gone in his 
illusory rake’s progress, and must often have shocked Mr. Nicholls 
by his disordered air and drunken breath) spent much time quietly 
writing together in the parlour. Whenever he called in the evening 
to discuss some parish matter with Mr. Bronté he was likely to 
find, as he came and went, the parlour door indifferently closed 
against him, and to hear the withdrawn murmur of women’s 
voices. He did not know that the sisters had published a volume 
of poems together, which had been a sad little failure and had sold 
only two copies. He did not know that Charlotte had made her 
first attempt to give the Brussels experience a bearable form, and 
had written a novel so disciplined and subdued that even Mr. 
Nicholls could have approved of it; a novel, however, which 
had not found a publisher. Still less did he imagine that she 
had written one of the great romantic novels of her time, so beauti- 
fully clear in its note of authentic passion that the reading world 
had been thrilled and a little shocked. (Queen Victoria, noting 
her appreciation of it in her diary, had felt bound to add that it 
was ‘very peculiar in parts.’) The only difference that Mr. 
Nicholls can have noticed was that Miss Bronté was more remote 
from him than ever ; that she received many letters and watched 
for the postman with peculiar eagerness. He must have suspected 
that she had interests of which *= = °* ~uess nothing: on one 
occasion, accompanied by Ar sone at a moment’s 
notice to London. 

During 1848 the atmosphere . ‘ull o oment and 
even much undivulged happiness. Wauther , Agnes Gray 
and Wildfell Hall had quietly followed Jane _ into the world, 
and though they had been so tamely received as to disappoint 
their authors, still, they were authors now, and Charlotte’s success 
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and the fertility o. their own imaginations suggested that the 
future was full of promise. Alas, for two out of the three, and for 
unhappy Branwell, the thread was almost spun : all that remained 
were the few and dreadful months which ended in their deaths. 

Branwell was the first to go, after a collapse of shocking sudden- 
ness. Almost before they knew that he was seriously ill, ‘ the last 
agony cameOn,’ and Mr. Bronté found himself on his knees beside 
the death-bed of his only son and of all his dearest hopes. At the 
very crisis Charlotte herself fell ill, and was too sick and weak to 
be able to support her father, so that it may well have been Mr. 
Nicholls who was left with the hopeless task of trying to comfort 
him. ‘ My poor father naturally thought more of his only son than 
of his daughters,’ wrote Charlotte after the funeral, ‘ and, much 
and long as he had suffered on his account, he cried out for his loss 
like David for that of Absalom—my son ! my son !—and refused 
at first to be comforted.’ 

In another three months Emily, too, was dead, after a stoical 
refusal of all aid which wrought her sisters to the last pitch of help- 
less sorrow. ‘Some sad comfort I take,’ wrote Charlotte, ‘as I 
hear the wind blow and feel the cutting keenness of the frost, in 
knowing that the elements bring her no more suffering—their 
severity cannot reach her grave—her fever is quieted, her restless- 
ness soothed, her deep, hollow cough is hushed for ever ; we do 
not hear it in the night nor listen for it in the morning ; we have 
not the conflict of the strangely strong spirit and the fragile frame 
before us—relentless conflict—once seen, never to be forgotten. A 
dreary calm reigns round us, in the midst of which we seek resigna- 
tion.’ Anne began to droop and fail after Emily’s death, and died 
in May. Charlotte and her father were alone. ' 

During these dreadful months Mr. Nicholls’s love for Charlotte 
deepened in sympathy ; he suffered for her, though he could not 
help her ; and it may well have been at this gloomy time that he 
became aware of the possibility of hope. At the beginning of her 
brother’s and sisters’ illnesses Charlotte had been at work on a 
new novel; it had been laid aside and returned to in anguish 
and solitude after their death. Now it was finished ; now it was 
published ; and Mr. Nicholls learned from a piece of gossip the 
astounding truth about Miss Bronté’s habitual seclusion. There 
was, apparently, a famous novelist called Currer Bell, and Currer 
Bell was no other than Miss Bronté. Nor was this all. Her new 
novel, Mr. Nicholls was told, contained recognisable portraits of 
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her father’s curates, including himself. Incredulous, and none too 
well pleased (since, portraits apart, his cherished image of Charlotte 
had nothing to do with frightening things like cleverness or fame) 
he rushed out and procured Jane Eyre, and was ‘ now crying out for 
the “ other book”... Much good may it do him,’ wrote Char- 
lotte cruelly to Ellen. According to Mrs. Gaskell, who wrote to 
John Forster at the time of Charlotte’s engagement, ‘ Mr, N. never 
knew till long after Shirley was published that she wrote books, 
and came in cold and disapproving one day to ask her if the report 
he had heard at Keighley was true, etc. Fancy him, an Irish 
curate, loving her even then, reading that beginning of Shirley !’ 

The poor man, however, was so little used to Charlotte’s good 
opinion that when he opened the book and found himself repre- 
sented in terms not wholly contemptuous, he was pathetically 
pleased, and went about in high feather for some time after. It was, 
no doubt, a gratifying surprise to find himself, in the character of 
Mr. Macarthey, described as ‘ decent, decorous and conscientious,’ 
to learn that Miss Bronté had noticed that ‘ he laboured faith- 
fully in the parish,’ and that ‘ the schools both Sunday and day 
schodls, flourished under his sway like green bay trees.’ Even the 
rest of the character, which might conceivably, to another man, 
have given offence, delighted Mr. Nicholls because it proved con- 
clusively that she had noticed him, and was not entirely hostile to 
what she saw. ‘ Being human, of course, he had his faults ;_ these, 
however, were proper, steady-going, clerical faults: the circum- 
stance of finding himself invited to tea with a dissenter would 
unhinge him for a week ; the spectacle of a Quaker wearing his 
hat in the church, the thought of an unbaptised fellow-creature 
being interred with Christian rites—these things could make sad 
havoc in Mr. Macarthey’s mental and physical economy : other- 
wise he was sane and rational, diligent and charitable.’ 

‘Mr. Nicholls,’ wrote Charlotte to Ellen, ‘ has finished reading 
Shirley, he is delighted with it. John Brown’s wife seriously thought 
he had gone wrong in the head as she heard him giving vent to 
roars of laughter as he sat alone, clapping his hands and stamping 
on the floor. He would read all the scenes about the curates aloud 
to papa, he triumphed in his own character.’ He could not resist, 
one suspects, the exquisite opportunity of rubbing it into Mr. 
Bronté that he, almost alone of all the curates, had been satis- 
factory ; even satisfactory enough, perhaps, if nothing better 
offered and if he dared suggest it .. . ? 
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From this point we can follow the slow, painful, discouraged 
progress of Mr. Nicholls’s love, and the gradual, unbearably 
gradual, melting of Charlotte’s indifference. During the next 
three years Miss Bronté was—for her—a good deal away. She 
paid three visits to London, staying at the home of George Smith, 
her young and handsome publisher. She met Thackeray and 
Harriet Martineau, had her portrait painted by a fashionable 
artist, visited Miss Martineau twice in the Lakes, went to Scotland 
with the Smiths and to the Great Exhibition with Sir David 
Brewster, met Mrs. Gaskell and visited her in Manchester, and 
in short had her first taste of the fruits of literary fame. All this 
Mr. Nicholls must have observed from afar, awaiting her return 
each time with apprehension. Supposing she came back engaged 
to the eligible Mr. Smith, or to some other suitor? But she did 
not. Whether, given the chance, she would have married George 
Smith, we cannot tell. It is very probable; but he did not ask 
her. Her third proposal of marriage came from another partner 
in the firm, James Taylor, ‘ my diminutive and red-haired friend,’ 
who, in spite of his smallness and the colour of his beard, had much 
to recommend him. He was able in his profession, energetic and 
ambitious, and even Mr. Bronté was inclined to tolerate him. 
During 1851 he pressed his suit determinedly, both by letter and 
visit ; and it is clear from‘her letters that Charlotte, who at thirty- 
five now believed herself assured of a lonely celibacy, would have 
liked to marry him if she had found it possible. But she had not : 
he awoke in her a physical revulsion. ‘ Now he is away,’ she told 
Ellen after her refusal, ‘I feel far more gentle towards him—it is 
only close by that I grow rigid—stiffening with a strange mixture 
of apprehension and anger—which nothing softens but hi; retreat 
and a perfect subduing of his manner.’ Mr. Nicholls must have 
heard of it with relief when Mr. Taylor withdrew and sailed for 
India. 

Not very long after, Charlotte could not help noticing some 
particulars of Mr. Nicholls’s behaviour which caused her ‘ dim 
misgivings.’ His spirits were noticeably low, he talked pointedly 
of going to Australia as a missionary, and hinted that something 
unspecified was injuring his health—all symptoms which Mr. 
Bronté (though he did not guess their cause) observed ‘ with little 
sympathy and much indirect sarcasm.’ The crisis came suddenly. 
‘On Monday evening Mr. Nicholls was here to tea. I vaguely 
felt without clearly seeing, as without seeing, I have felt for some 
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time, the meaning of his constant looks, and strange, feverish 
restraint. After tea I withdrew to the dining-room as usual. As 
usual, Mr. Nicholls sat with papa till between eight and nine 
o’clock ; I then heard him open the parlour door as if going. I 
I expected the clash of the front door. He stopped in the passage : 
he tapped : like lightning it flashed on me what was coming. He 
entered—he stood before me. ~What his words were you can guess ; 
his manner—you can hardly realise—never can I forget it. Shak- 
ing from head to foot, looking deadly pale, speaking low, vehemently 
yet with difficulty—he made me for the first time feel what it costs 
a man to declare affection where he doubts response. 

‘ The spectacle of one ordinarily so statue-like, thus trembling, 
stirred, and overcome, gave me a kind of strange shock. He spoke 
of sufferings he had borne for.months, of sufferings he could endure 
no longer, and craved leave for some hope. I could only entreat 
him to leave me then and promise him a reply on the morrow. 
I asked him if he had spoken to papa. He said, he dared not. I 
think I half led, half put him out of the room. When he was gone 
I immediately went to papa, and told him what had taken place. 
Agitation and anger disproportionate to the occasion ensued ; if 
I had loved Mr. Nicholls and had heard such epithets applied to 
him as were used, it would have transported me past my patience ; 
as it was, my blood boiled with a sense of injustice, but papa worked 
himself into a state not to be trifled with, the veins on his temples 
started up like whipcord, and his eyes became suddenly bloodshot. 
I made haste to promise that Mr. Nicholls should on the morrow 
have a distinct refusal.’ 

From that moment Charlotte was—partially at least—on Mr. 
Nicholls’s side. Her father’s rage had defeated its own object by 
sending her to his defence, and she had been changed, too, by the 
discovery that the despised curate was as capable as herself of 
suffering and passion. ‘ Papa’s vehement antipathy to the bare 
thought of anyone thinking of me as a wife, and Mr. Nicholls’s 
distress, both give me pain. Attachment to Mr. Nicholls you are 
well aware I never entertained, but the poignant pity inspired by 
his state on Monday evening, by the hurried revelation of his suffer- 
ings for many months, is something galling and irksome. That he 
cared something for me, and wanted me to care for him, I have 
long suspected, but I did not know the degree or strength of his 
feelings.’ 

The next few days were passed in embarrassing discomfort. 
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Mr. Nicholls took sanctuary in his lodgings, ‘ entirely rejecting his 
meals,’ and replying by letter to the pitiless attacks of Mr. Bronté, 
who pursued him with ‘ a hardness not to be bent, and a contempt 
not to be propitiated.’ Charlotte was so much shocked by her 
father’s cruelty that she felt compelled to write to Mr. Nicholls 
herself, since although he ‘ must never expect me to reciprocate 
the feeling he had expressed, yet at the same time I wished to 
disclaim participation in sentiments calculated to give him pain.’ 
This letter naturally encouraged Mr. Nicholls to reply, which 
distressed Charlotte still further, since the last thing she intended 
was to encourage him. She could not share her father’s indigna- 
tion, but her own objections were almost as unanswerable, resting 
as they did on ‘a sense of incongruity and uncongeniality in 
feelings, tastes, principles . . .’ Even the sexton, with whom he 
lodged, even the parsonage servant took sides against him. He 
was, Charlotte told Ellen, ‘ the one . . . person whom nobody pities 
but me. Martha is bitter against him. John Brown says he should 
like to shoot him. ‘They don’t understand the nature of his feelings— 
but I see now what they are. Mr. N. is one of those who attach 
themselves to very few, whose sensations are close and deep—like 
an underground stream, running strong but in a narrow channel. 
He continues restless and ill. . .’ 

The situation was becoming unmanageable. Mr. Nicholls 
resigned his curacy, dropping despondent hints about offering 
himself as a missionary ; then lost his head and wrote again to 
Mr. Bronté, begging permission to withdraw the resignation. 
Finding his victim thus delivered into his hands, Mr. Bronté made 
an ultimatum: Mr. Nicholls might remain at Haworth if he 
signed an undertaking never again to mention the subject of 
marriage. Mr. Nicholls refused, so the resignation must stand. 
Relations between the two clergymen became evilly strained. 

In the midst of all this, who should visit Haworth but the Bishop 
of Ripon, that Dr. Longley who was later to become Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The parsonage was thrown into a flutter. ‘ It 
is all very well to talk of receiving a Bishop without trouble,’ 
Charlotte complained, ‘ but you must prepare for him.’ She had 
got in some extra help for the kitchen, and the local parsons were 
invited to supper and tea. The Bishop proved, when he came, 
to be delightful, ‘ a most charming little Bishop ; the most benign- 
ant little gentleman that ever put on lawn sleeves ;’ and every- 
thing went off successfully apart from the fact that Mr. Nicholls, 
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whose nerves were at breaking point, behaved ‘ not quite pleas- 
antly.’. ‘I thought,’ Charlotte told Ellen, ‘he made no effort 
to struggle with his dejection, but gave way to it in a manner to 
draw notice; the Bishop was obviously puzzled by it.’ (She 
later learned that the Bishop had not been puzzled, but had divined 
the trouble ; and being sorry for Mr. Nicholls had singled him 
out for a handshake and a kind word at parting. She, however, 
found her antipathy renewed by his behaviour, which was the 
sheer folly of misery, but which the servant, who was against him, 
contrived to dramatise until it appeared quite sinister.) He had 
even—unheard-of recklessness—‘ showed temper once or twice in 
speaking to papa. Martha was beginning to tell me of certain 
“* flaysome ” looks also, but I desired not to hear of them. The 
fact is,’ Charlotte confessed, ‘I shall be thankful when he is well 
away ; I pity him, but I don’t like that dark gloom of his. He 
dogged me up the lane after the evening service in no pleasant 
manner, he stopped also in the passage after the Bishop and the 
other clergy were gone into the room, and it was because I drew 
away and went upstairs that he gave me that look that filled 
Martha’s soul with horror. She, it seems, meantime, was making 
it her business to watch him from the kitchen door. . . .’ 

The weeks went by, and soon it was Mr. Nicholls’s last Sunday. 
It was Whit-Sunday, in the middle of May, and Charlotte, who 
had looked forward to his departure as a relief, found herself 
shocked once more into emotional sympathy. Mr. Nicholls was 
taking the Communion Service, and when he reached Charlotte 
with the wafer ‘ he struggled, faltered, then lost command over 
himself, stood before my eyes and in the sight of all the communi- 
cants, white, shaking, voiceless. Papa was not there, thank God ! 
Joseph Redman spoke some words to him. He made a great 
effort, but could only with difficulty whisper and falter through 
the service.’ Mr. Bronté had not been there, but the sexton or 
some other well-wisher hastened to report. The news ‘ excited 
only anger, and such expressions as “ unmanly driveller.” Com- 
passion or relenting,’ wrote Charlotte bitterly, ‘is no more to be 
looked for from Papa than sap from firewood.’ As for herself, 
‘I never saw a battle more sternly fought with the feelings than 
Mr. Nicholls fights with his, and when he yields momentarily, you 
are almost sickened by the sense of the strain upon him.’ 

Nor was this the end, though the presentation of a gold watch 
and a testimonial from the parishioners would seem to have brought 
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the situation into some final decorum. But no; there was still 
the last leave-taking, and this was exquisitely painful. After 
taking his formal farewell of Mr. Bronté, ‘ He went out thinking 
he was not to see me, and indeed, till the very last moment, I 
thought it best not. But perceiving that he stayed long before 
going out at the gate, and remembering his long grief, I took 
courage and went out trembling and miserable. I found him 
leaning against the garden door in a paroxysm of anguish, sobbing 
as women never sob.. Of course I went straight to him. Very 
few words were interchanged, those few barely articulate. Several 
things I should have liked to ask him were swept entirely from my 
memory. Poor fellow! But he wanted such hope and such 
encouragement as I could not give him.’ 

Mr. Nicholls went to the south of England for a few weeks, then 
to the curacy of Kirk Smeaton, near Pontefract. Another of the 
troublesome race of curates, a Mr. de Renzy, succeeded him at 
Haworth, and gradually an exhausted peace settled on the place. 
Mrs. Gaskell paid her first visit to Haworth, and in the course of 
confidential evenings by the fire learned that Charlotte was still 
worrying about Mr. Nicholls. Who was looking after him at 
Kirk Smeaton? Was his health suffering? ‘ I was aware,’ wrote 
Mrs. Gaskell discreetly in her biography, ‘ that she had a great 
anxiety on her mind at this time ; and being acquainted with its 
nature, I could not but deeply admire the patient docility which 
she displayed in her conduct towards her father.’ 

But Mr. Nicholls had no intention of remaining at Kirk Smeaton. 
Months before, at the very moment, in fact, of g:ving his six months’ 
notice to Mr. Bronté, he had precipitately written to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, offering himself as a missionary. 
He was perfectly unencumbered, he told them, having neither 
wife nor personal property. Haworth had been his only curacy ; 
he was not in debt. His health he described as ‘ very good— 
except that I have been affected with rheumatism this winter, but 
never so severely as to be incapable of duty.” He would, he said, 
prefer Australia as his field—not, as one might suppose, because 
it lay at the greatest imaginable distance from Haworth, but 
because he had ‘ a strong inclination to assist in ministering to the 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen who, by emigration, have been 
in a large measure deprived of the means of grace.’ This was in 
January, at the time of his bitterest conflict with Mr. Bronté, and 
it was Mr. Bronté whom he was obliged to ask for a reference. 
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This he may well have done with some misgiving, but if he did, 
his apprehensions were unfounded. Mr. Bronté could be both 
prejudiced and violent, but he had too much honesty (or too much 
sense?) to spoil Mr. Nicholls’s reference from sheer rancour. 
Besides, he was himself in the mood for sending Mr. Nicholls to 
Australia, and his written reference (still, by a happy chance, in 
the archives of the Society) strikes precisely that note of evasive 
magnanimity that one finds in the references of servants whose 
employers have been thankful to see them go. ‘ The Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nicholls, A.B. . . . has been my curate for seven years, and 
during that time has behaved himself wisely, soberly and piously. 
He has greatly promoted the interest of the National Sunday 
Schools ; he is a man of good abilities, and under no pecuniary 
embarrassment that I am aware of, nor is he, I think, likely to be 
so, since in all pecuniary and other matters as far as I have been 
able to discover, he is wary and prudent. In principles he is 
sound and orthodox, and would, I think, under Providence, make 
an excellent missionary.’ The other testimonials which he was 
able to offer, all of them from fellow clergymen, were equally 
valuable. The Rev. George Sowden, vicar of Hebden Bridge, 
stated that ‘ his temper is firm, but guided by a wise judgment and 
much discretion. He has tact...’ The headmaster of Skipton 
Grammar School, considering Mr. Nicholls’s virtues, was all but 
carried away. ‘In the whole course of my ministerial career for 
the last 20 years (and I do indeed speak advisedly) I never met 
with a young man whom in every respect as to his general 
demeanour and professional qualities I so much admired... . 
Mr. Bronté has often detailed to me his invaluable services and 
has frequently said, that should he leave him, he should not know 
how to supply his place.... A more upright, truthful and amiable 
man exists not in the diocese.’ 

In spite of the excellence of his references, the society took a 
long time to deliberate, and he wrote again, demanding a definite 
answer. On this, he received a letter asking him to go to the 
society’s headquarters in London for an interview, and this sug- 
gestion (though it was what he had been pressing for) seems to 
have thrown Mr. Nicholls into something of a panic. He had 
not yet actually left Haworth ; his boats were still unburned. If 
the interview were favourable, and he were recruited for Australia, 
could he ever—in any circumstances—honourably withdraw ? 
This was just at the time of the Bishop’s visit : was it that sympa- 
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thetic pressure of the hand, or some chance word of Charlotte’s, 
that undecided him? At all events, something did; his next 
letter to the society suggests that he had perceived—or thought he 
perceived—encouragement. ‘ Owing to the solicitations of friends 
some doubts have occurred to me as to the desirableness of leaving 
the country at present—when I have fully made up my mind upon 
the point I will again communicate with you.’ No hope, how- 
ever, was in fact held out to him. The testimonial was subscribed 
for, the gold watch presented, and he parted from Charlotte with 
anguish at the garden gate. Nobody, not even Charlotte (though 
she had her moments of compassion and even of doubt), was sorry 
to see him go. ‘ He is now grown so gloomy and reserved,’ she 
told Ellen, ‘ that nobody seems to like him; his fellow curates 
shun trouble in that shape, the lower orders dislike it. Papa has a 
perfect antipathy to him, and he, I fear, to papa. Martha hates 
him. I think he might almost be dying and they would not speak 
a friendly word. ... In this state of things I must be, and I am, 
entirely passive. 1 may be losing the purest gem, and to me far the 
most precious life can give—genuine attachment—or I may be 
escaping the yoke of a morose temper.’ It seemed certain, as 
Charlotte said, that ‘ the termination will be—his departure for 
Australia.’ 

But Mr. Nicholls’s love-story was not over, as we know, and as 
even Mrs. Gaskell was able without indiscretion to reveal. ‘ By 
degrees,’ she wrote, ‘Mr. Bronté became reconciled to the idea of 
his daughter’s marriage ;’ in her private communications she was 
able to be more explicit. After Mr. Nicholls had parted from 
Charlotte and gone to Kirk Smeaton, she told her friend Catherine 
Winkworth, ‘ He wrote to her very miserably ; wrote six times, 
and then she answered him—a letter exhorting him to heroic sub- 
mission to his lot, etc. He sent word it had comforted him so much 
that he must have a little more, and so she came to write to him 
several times.’ This secret correspondence weighed heavily on 
Charlotte’s conscience, and she summoned up her courage to tell 
her father. It was ‘ very hard and rough work at the time,’ but 
at length she persuaded him to let the correspondence continue. 

Charlotte’s argument was not the only thing that influenced 
Mr. Bronté. There was something else, and that something may, 
of the two, have been the more persuasive. The new curate, Mr. 
de Renzy, was not satisfactory. Mr. Bronté had grown accustomed 
to Mr. Nicholls’s ministrations, and everything seemed trouble- 
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some now that he was gone. He began even to glance at the pos- 
sibility that Mr. Nicholls might be permitted to return. There 
was, at least, no harm in allowing a visit. ‘ This was about Christ- 
mas. Miss Bronté had not then made up her mind ; but when she 
saw him again’ (transfigured and improved, as we may guess, by 
this sudden hope) ‘ she decided that she could make him happy, 
and that his love was too good to be thrown away by one so lonely 
as she is.’ In the light of this happy change, there is no mystery 
about the sudden collapse of Mr. Nicholls’s missionary ambitions. 
‘ As, owing to the severity of the weather,’ he wrote in his final 
letter to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, ‘ the rheu- 
matic affection with which I have been troubled during the winter 
has not abated as rapidly as I expected, I have been induced by 
my friends to relinquish for the present my intention of going 
abroad. Will you therefore convey to your Committee my sincere 
thanks for their kindness in entertaining my application; and 
also my hope that I shall meet with a like consideration, if in a 
few months I should wish to renew the subject.’ 

There was no need to renew it, for now everything went, by 
contrast, marvellously well. ‘The wedding was not, it is true, pre- 
pared for in the conventional atmosphere of excitement and 
happiness, but the story, well known though it is, remains as 
deeply moving as the end of a great novel. No novelist of genius, 
not Charlotte herself, not Proust, could have more delicately and 
surely brought about the complete change in their relations which 
gradually took place, nor the discoveries of truth that Charlotte 
made, nor the blossoming of all that was good in Mr. Nicholls’s 
character. Not Tolstoy or Hardy could have imagined a fitter, 
more poetic, or more tragic end. 

If the story of Mr. Nicholls existed only as a work of the imagina- 
tion, we should find particularly satisfying, particularly illuminating 
after the manner of Proust’s reversals and surprises, the discovery 
made by Charlotte, the romantic, of the peaceful and comforting 
aspects of domestic love. Her heroes, from childhood, had been 
wildly, ludicrously different from Mr. Nicholls. All the writings 
of her adolescence had been centred round wicked, brilliant, 
handsome marquesses and dukes in the Byronic pattern, with 
flashing eyes and sable crests and passionate mistresses. The boldly 
erotic strain in all her uncensored secret writing reveals, to a 
modern eye, possibly more than she knew about herself. She 
was aware of the danger in all this luxurious extravagance, and 
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had purposely kept it out of Villette and The Professor; but the 
Byronic hero, in the person of Rochester, had triumphantly reared 
his sable crest in Jane Eyre. 

There was nothing in the least Byronic about Mr. Nicholls. He 
was as unlike those irresistible sardonic heroes as he was unlike 
the lively, quick-tempered French intellectual whom Charlotte 
had loved. He was dull, he was unprepossessing, he was undistin- 
guished. He was, in fact, in many ways the male counterpart of 
those poor, plain and silently suffering governesses who were 
variants of Charlotte’s only heroine. Like theirs, his calm exterior 
concealed depths of passion ; like them, he was capable of tragic 
constancy. But he was outwardly, and in everyone’s view, a 
disappointing choice ; and it is not surprising that Charlotte, now 
the marriage was finally settled, should find herself ‘ very calm, 
very inexpectant.’ ‘ What I taste of happiness,’ she confessed to 
Ellen, ‘ is of the soberest order. I trust to love my husband—I 
am grateful for his tender love to me. I believe him to be an 
affectionate, a conscientious, a high-principled man ; and if, with 
all this, I should yield to regrets, that fine talents, congenial tastes 
and thoughts are not added, it seems to me I should be most pre- 
sumptuous and thankless.’ She clung for support to the idea that 
Mr. Bronté’s comfort would be served by the marriage. He would 
have his best curate back ; he would not lose his daughter, since 
Charlotte and her husband would live with him at the parsonage ; 


and Mr. Nicholls, out of his hundred a year, would contribute to 


the household. Mr. Bronté’s seclusion, moreover, would be in no 
way disturbed, for a little stone-floored room, scarcely bigger than 
a cupboard, where they had been accustomed to store turf, was 
being converted into a study for Mr. Nicholls. 

The details of the marriage itself, with Mr. Bronté staying at 
home, the bride being given awa’ by her old schoolmistress, Miss 
Wooler, and coming out of the church in her white embroidered 
muslin and white bonnet, looking ‘like a snowdrop,’ are well 
enough known from the pages of Mrs. Gaskell, whose delicacy, 
however, forbade her to follow further. Her instinct was right ; 
but we, at our impersonal distance, need not shrink from learning 
anything that the letters of the next nine months can tell. All that 
we learn is good ; it is wonderful to see how, in the sudden climate 
of happiness, Mr. Nicholls improves. 

After the wedding they left by train for North Wales, and after 
a tolerable railway journey, and a superb drive through the 
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mountains from Llanberis to Beddgelert, reached Conway, and spent 
the night at a comfortable inn. Thence, by way of Bangor, where 
they also spent a night, they crossed from Holyhead to Dublin, and 
after an interlude of sight-seeing went on to Banagher. Here 
Charlotte was agreeably surprised by everything she saw. Dr. Bell’s 
house, where Mr. Nicholls had been brought up, was ‘ very large 
and looks externally like a gentleman’s country seat—within most 
of the rooms are lofty and spacious and some—the drawing- 
room, dining-room etc.—handsomely and commodiously furnished.’ 
The note of surprise, though polite, is unmistakable. Remember- 
ing her father’s peasant origins, perhaps, she had clearly prepared 
herself for something humble ; but the house was quite imposing 
and the other male members of the family seemed ‘ thoroughly 
educated gentlemen.’ ‘I must say,’ she told Miss Wooler, ‘ I like 
my new relations. My dear husband too appears in a new light 
here in his own country.’ And to Miss Wooler’s sister, ‘I was 
very much pleased with all I saw—but I was also greatly surprised 
to find so much of English order and repose in the family habits 
and arrangements. I had heard a great deal about Irish negli- 
gence...” 

They went on to Killarney and the south-west coast, Charlotte 
all the way deriving an exquisite and specially feminine pleasure 
from ‘ the kind and ceaseless protection which has ever surrounded 
me, and made travelling a different matter to me from what it 
has heretofore been ;’ and finding to her delight, when at last 
they confronted the wild and grand Atlantic, that Mr. Nicholls 
was by no means an insensitive and unimaginative companion. 
‘ My husband is not a poet or a poetical man,’ she wrote, ‘—and 
one of my grand doubts before marriage was about “ congenial 
tastes”? and so on. The first morning we went out on the cliffs 
and saw the Atlantic coming in all white foam. I did not know 
whether I should get leave or time or take the matter in my own 
way. I did not want to talk—but I did want to look and be silent. 
Having hinted a petition, licence was not refused—covered with a 
rug to keep off the spray I was allowed to sit where I chose—and 
he only interrupted me when he thought I crept too near the edge 
of the cliff. So far he is always good in this way—and this pro- 
tection which does not interfere or pretend is I believe a thousand 
times better than any half sort of pseudo sympathy. I will try 
with God’s help to be as indulgent to him whenever indulgence is 
needed.’ Mr. Nicholls had, in fact, in his less articulate way, 
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enjoyed it as much as she had, and took the trouble to report to a 
clerical friend that it had been ‘ most refreshing to sit on a rock 
and look out on the broad Atlantic boiling and foaming at our 
feet.’ 

He was changing, under Charlotte’s very eyes, into something 
she had never believed possible. The toad was becoming, if not 
a prince, at least something very interesting and likeable. He 
now looked ‘ quite strong and hale,’ and had gained twelve pounds 
during the four weeks in Ireland. Now, in letters to Ellen, he is 
no longer Mr. Nicholls, but ‘ Arthur—excuse the name, it has 
grown natural to use it now ;’ and by the time they are back at 
Haworth he is ‘ my dear Arthur,’ ‘ my dear boy,’ and the letters 
are full of him. He is punctual and practical ; every morning he 
is in the National School by nine o’clock ; he calls her away from 
her writing to go for walks ; he likes her, when he is at home, to 
pursue only ‘ occupations in which he can share, or which will 
not at least divert my attention from him.’ He is proving, in 
short, fond, authoritative, possessive. ‘ My life,’ she told Ellen, 
‘is changed indeed—to be wanted continually—to be constantly 
called for and occupied seems so strange : yet it is a marvellously 
good thing.’ Even when, with Victorian gravity, he took it upon 
himself to censor her letters to Ellen, she was too much amused 
by his strictures to resent them. ‘ Arthur has just been glancing 
over this note. He thinks I have written too freely.... Arthur 
says such letters as mine never ought to be kept, they are dangerous 
as lucifer matches, so be sure to follow a recommendation he has 
just given, “ fire them” or “ there will be no more,” such is his 
resolve. I can’t help laughing, this seems to me so funny.’ His 
authority was, in fact, one of the things about him that she most 
enjoyed, and Mrs. Gaskell had been as shrewd as usual when she 
had written to John Forster, at the time of the engagement, ‘ with 
all his bigotry and sternness . . . I am sure that Miss Bronté could 
never have borne not to be well ruled and ordered.... I mean 
that she would never have been happy but with an exacting, 
rigid, law-giving, passionate man.’ 

Happy she certainly was, and in her gradual discovery of the 
contentment, even the rare emotional experience which outwardly 
unpromising people can bestow, she reached a new level of maturity. 
If it could have lasted, if Mr. Nicholls could have spared her time 
to write, we might have found her later work enriched with newly 
discovered harmonies. Alas, having so nearly reached our happy 
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ending, we are all too abruptly hurried to the death-bed. The 
new novel, of which she was reading the first chapters to her husband 
when she sickened, was in its very beginning laid aside. A cold, 
as Mrs. Gaskell relates, caught on a winter walk, lingered and 
would not improve ; and weakened as she was by this and by 
the nauseas of early pregnancy, she fell all too easily a victim to the 
disease which had preyed on the family from the beginning—the 
consumption which had killed her mother, Maria, Elizabeth, 
Branwell, Emily and Anne. 

No great novelist has ever devised a more tragically fitting, or 
more poignant ending, than the famous, the almost unbearable 
last pages of Mrs. Gaskell’s biography. Slowly dying, Charlotte 
had written a last pencilled note to Ellen, crowning, with one un- 
forgettable chord the long sustained crescendo of Mr. Nicholls’s 
love. ‘ “ I must write one line out of my dreary bed.... I want 
to give you an assurance, which I know will comfort you—and 
that is, that I find in my husband the tenderest nurse, the kindest 
support, the best earthly comfort that ever woman had. His 
patience never fails, and it is tried by sad days and broken 
nights... .” 

‘ Long days and longer nights went by ; still the same relentless 
nausea and faintness, and still borne on in patient trust. About 
the third week in March there was a change; a low wandering 
delirium came on; and in it she begged constantly for food and 
even for stimulants. She swallowed eagerly now ; but it was too 
late. Wakening for an instant from this stupor of intelligence, she 
saw her husband’s woe-worn face, and caught the sound of some 
murmured words of prayer that God would spare her. ‘“ Oh!” 
she whispered forth, “I am not going to die, am I? He will not 
separate us, we have been so happy.” 

‘ Early on Saturday morning, March rst, the solemn tolling of 
Haworth church-bell spoke forth the fact of her death to the 
villagers who had known her from a child, and whose hearts 
shivered within them as they thought of the two sitting desolate 
and alone in the old grey house.’ 


* 


* * 


It was to this house, inhabited only by the two mourning clergy- 
men, who must now make shift somehow to live together, that 
Mrs. Gaskell came the following July, summoned by Mr. Bronté’s 
unexpected request that she should write some sort of memorial 
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of his daughter. The situation, for a biographer, was extremely 
delicate. Charlotte had been only four months dead ; her husband 
and father were in deep mourning, and both, separately, wept ; 
Mrs. Gaskell was aware of their quivering susceptibilities. She 
was made instantly aware, too, of Mr. Nicholls’s covert hostility to 
the idea of a biography. Unlike Mr. Bronté, he had no ambitious 
pride to be comforted by a ‘life’; he had loved Charlotte long 
before he knew that she was anything more than a plain parson’s 
daughter, and in the nine months of his marriage had certainly 
never recognised his own position as the husband of genius. He 
had been not hostile to her fame but a little jealous of it ; he saw 
it, rightly, as a threat to his possessiveness, and as far from being 
the most important attribute of the woman he had married. He 
had not discouraged her from writing ; he had even, in the month 
before her final illness, listened attentively to the first chapters of 
her new novel, Emma, and had warned her that the public might 
find the theme repetitive ; but he was firmly settled that her 
married life should be that of a curate’s wife ; her leisure would 
be sufficient for the writer. 

Now, confronted by Mrs. Gaskell, he showed himself more 
worldly than Mr. Bronté. He knew that it was no formal memorial 
to the writer, but a minute account of Charlotte’s private life that 
would be wanted. -His imagination failed to grasp that there was 
anything worth telling, and his reserve shrank from the thought 
of such exposure. ‘I confess,’ he told Ellen Nussey, ‘ that the 
course most consonant with my own feelings would be to take no 
steps in the matter, but I do not think it right to offer any opposition 
to Mr. Bronté’s wishes.’ So he made no explicit objection, but 
directed Mrs. Gaskell to Ellen Nussey for early letters, and sat 
silently by while Mr. Bronté occupied himself with long, valuable 
(though not always perfectly accurate) letters to his daughter’s 
biographer. The work was begun. Mrs. Gaskell pursued her 
enquiries with conscientious thoroughness, going even as far as 
Brussels and interviewing M. Héger ; and the further she pro- 
gressed the more she became aware of Mr. Nicholls as an inhibiting 
influence, always watching her, so to speak, from the parsonage, 
and increasingly costive in the provision of material. He had not 
shown her Charlotte’s letters to himself, nor his to her, and was 
not likely to do so. (These, indeed, have never come to light.) 
She had the frustrating impression that he was in possession of 
more than he ever intended to divulge. ‘1 still want one or two 
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things to complete my materials,’ she told Ellen Nussey, ‘ and I 
am very doubtful if I can get them—at any rate, I think they will 
necessitate my going to Haworth again, and I am literally afraid 
of that.’ She wished to see M. Héger’s letters to Charlotte, which 
the professor himself had told her, ‘ contained advice about her 
character, studies, mode of life ;’ but ‘ doubt much if Mr. Nicholls 
has not destroyed them.’ She also wished to see the fragment of 
the new novel which Charlotte had laid aside in her last illness, 
since ‘ her happy state of mind during her married life would prob- 
ably give a different character of greater hope and serenity to the 
fragment ; ’—‘ but I doubt much if Mr. Nicholls won’t object to 
granting me the sight of these things.’ Mr. Bronté’s permission 
in these matters was not, she found, enough—(‘It seems as if 
Mr. Bronté’s own consent or opinion had very little weight with 
Mr. Nicholls ’)—and she found herself close to unadmitted tensions 
between the two clergymen. 

‘These tensions were to increase after the biography was published, 
and all the quarrels and troubles it precipitated had shown that 
Mr. Nicholls had perhaps been right in his preference for silence. 
Troubie on account of Mr. Bronté, whose eccentricities had been 
too simply accepted, too dramatically underlined : trouble in the 
shape of a threatened libel action from the lady with whom Bran- 
well had been in love : trouble with Cowan Bridge School, fought 
out as a long and bitter quarrel in the newspapers. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
hard-won pleasure in her success was ruined, and she herself made 
miserable. 

The Cowan Bridge controversy, though it was not the most 
dangerous (since no libel action was threatened) proved the most 
long-drawn and acrimonious, and to everyone’s surprise it was Mr. 
Nicholls who undertook to defend Mrs. Gaskell and his wife against 
the Clergy Daughters’ School and its supporters. The descriptions 
of Lowood School in Jane Eyre had long ago given offence to the 
Rev. W. Carus Wilson, the school’s founder and director, but no 
protest had been made until after Charlotte’s death, when obituary 
notices identified the school with Cowan Bridge and accepted the 
description as true: and the real storm did not break until after 
the publication of Mrs. Gaskell’s biography, in which, after careful 
enquiry and with anxious concern for her own fair-mindedness, 
Mrs. Gaskell had firmly come down on Charlotte’s side. The 
Leeds Mercury and the Halifax Guardian were now enlivened, almost 
daily, by rude and bitter letters—the Carus Wilson faction angrily 
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impugning Charlotte Bronté’s truthfulness and Mr. Nicholls as 
angrily unholding it. The correspondence makes fascinating read- 
ing ; the evidence is so copious, so contradictory ; and Mr. Nicholls 
emerges, rather surprisingly, as a spirited and venomous fighter. 
The argument is long, and not altogether conclusive ; we have better 
evidence today, fully supporting Mr. Nicholls’s statement that ‘ To 
the day of her death “ Currer Bell” maintained that the picture 
drawn in Jane Eyre was on the whole a true picture of Cowan 
Bridge School, as she knew it by experience ;’ but at the time the 
testimony was so contradictory that Mr. Nicholls eventually with- 
drew from the controversy in disgust. He believed that Charlotte 
had told the truth, and that in publicly supporting her he had done 
his duty. ‘ Henceforth Charlotte Bronté’s assailants may growl 
and snarl over her grave undisturbed by me.’ 

A sterile peace descended on the parsonage. The two clergy- 
men, so dissimilar, fundamentally so uncongenial, ‘ still ever near 
but ever separate’ as the sexton said, must now for the next six years 
live tolerantly together, smothering their hostilities. On the 
surface the relationship was smooth enough, Mr. Nicholls per- 
petually busy in church and parish, doing at first nine-tenths of 
the work and then the whole of it, Mr. Bronté preaching an 
occasional sermon for a year or two and then retiring to bedridden 
seclusion in his room upstairs, where, as Mrs. Gaskell’s daughter 
saw it, ‘ everything was delicately clean and white, and there he 
was sitting propped up in bed in a clean nightgown, with a clean 
towel laid just for his hands to play upon ;’ Mr. Nicholls mean- 
while promoting himself, perhaps, from the stone-floored closet to 
the use of the front parlour. If ever their old hostility looked out 
for a moment under the convention and duty clamped down like 
a lid upon the past, it was more likely than not to be over some 
irritable question of Charlotte’s fame. Mr. Nicholls detested 
sight-seers ; Mr. Bronté thought they showed a pleasing respect. 
When a new memorial was carved for the Bronté graves, Mr. 
Nicholls had the old tablet-stone broken into small pieces, and 
himself watched while the sexton carried out his instructions of 
burying it four feet deep in the parsonage garden, ‘ for fear,’ as 
Meta Gaskell said, ‘ anyone should get hold of a piece for a relic.’ 
Passionately possessive in marriage, it now seemed as though he 
were jealous of even the most reverent touch on Charlotte’s memory. 
When a child in the village was to be christened ‘ Bronté,’ he 
announced that he would not christen it, so that the intimidated 
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parents, not wishing to give up the project and not knowing what 
else to do, kept the infant unbaptised for the space of six months ; 
by which time it was so sickly that Mr. Bronté became alarmed, 
and sent for and privately christened it in his bedroom. ‘ Eh, Mr. 
Nicholls was angry a’ that,’ the sexton told Meta Gaskell, for the 
next time he christened a baby he found the offending entry in 
the register, and ‘ there and then he strode straight back to the 
parsonage, and up into Mr. B.’s bedroom; and “So I see you 
have christened your namesake,” ’ Mr. Bronté resourcefully ‘ got 
out of it by saying that he had done it to save Mr. N. from the 
terrible scrape in which he would have found himself, had the child 
died unchristened, etc.’ All relics of Charlotte, all her books and 
papers, Mr. Nicholls kept very strictly to himself. 

When Mr. Bronté died in 1861 at the age of eighty-four, Mr. 
Nicholls was not appointed to succeed him. It is said that the 
casting vote against him was given by a trustee of the living who 
was also a dissenter, and who smelt the rack and screw in his horror 
of heretics. Disappointed and at a loss, since for years he had 
been waiting for the incumbency, Mr. Nicholls packed his belong- 
ings. There was a sale at the parsonage, scattering the modest 
possessions and furniture which are still, after nearly a century, 
finding their way back to Haworth as museum exhibits. All 
Charlotte’s personal relics, her childish writings and Branwell’s, 
and also Branwell’s paintings of his sisters, Mr. Nicholls took back 
with him to Ireland. 

He was now forty-two, thickly bearded, a widower, and still a 
curate. Was it disappointment, distaste, or the temptation of a 
quiet life in Banagher which made him give up the church? It 
is said that some kind of throat trouble disinclined him from 
further curacies. We cannot tell. The only certainty is, that 
once settled in his boyhood home he made no move to leave it, and 
drifted presently into farming, in a respectable, amateurish, small- 
gentleman Irish way ; and eventually, in 1864, after nine years of 
celibacy, married a cousin, Miss Bell, who is said to have loved 
him from the days before he left Ireland. 

This second marriage was childless, and evidently happy. When 
in 1895 Mr. Clement Shorter went to Banagher to see him he was 
apparently much mellowed by age (he was seventy-six) and aston- 
ished even that literary filibuster by allowing him to buy, on 
behalf of T. J. Wise, the collector, most of his Bronté letters and 
material. What extraordinary change of feeling can have taken 
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place in Mr. Nicholls, the reticent, the jealously reserved, which 
allowed him to put his privacy into the hands of men like Shorter 
and Wise, with their smell of the literary gossip column and the 
sale-room? None, perhaps, that forty years cannot after all 
gently and unnoticeably make. For years before Mr. Shorter’s 
visit the Brontés had been discussed and written about in books, 
newspapers and magazines, and in some of these both Mr. Nicholls 
and Mr. Bronté had cut sorry figures. Even the intimate letters 
which Charlotte had written to Ellen Nussey about her marriage 
had been privately printed by that lady, and a dozen copies were 
known to be in different hands ; so that Mr. Nicholls was abandon- 
ing a reserve which had already become meaningless. Still, in 
handing over the letters, fragments and microscopic juvenilia to 
Shorter and Wise he showed more than a touch of innocence. 
Most of the papers, he wrote to Mr. Shorter, he had ‘ found in the 
bottom of a cupboard tied up in a newspaper, where they had lain 
for nearly thirty years, and where, had it not been for your visit, 
they must have remained during my lifetime, and most likely 
afterwards have been destroyed.’ Their fate was now to be broken 
up by T. J. Wise for the sale-room, and to be bought at high prices 
for private collections in England and America. 

Mr. Nicholls died at Banagher in 1906, a month before his eighty- 
eighth birthday. Some eight years later his wife, still living in the 
same house, was superintending the turning out of an old ward- 
robe when two krown-paper parcels came to light. Unwrapping 
these, she found them to contain two cracked and faded canvasses— 
one, Branwell’s moving portrait of Emily Bronté, cut out by Mr. 
Nicholls from a group of the three sisters in which he considered 
the faces of Charlotte and Anne to be poor likenesses, and the other, 
cracked and folded in four, an amateurish but unmutilated group, 
the very painting which Charlotte had held up for Mrs. Gaskell 
to see, the ‘rough common-looking oil-painting, done by her 
brother, of herself—a rather prim-looking girl of eighteen—and 
the two other sisters, girls of sixteen and fourteen, with cropped 
hair, and sad, dreamy-looking eyes.’ Mrs. Nicholls presented these 
two paintings to the nation, and they are both now in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

The second Mrs. Nicholls survived her husband by just over 
seven years, dying at Banagher during the first World War, in 
February, 1915. 
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Playing Dead 


BY GILBERT PHELPS 


‘ HALL we play Indians?’ Mr. Armfelt asked. Brian 
regarded his father gravely. Mr. Armfelt, aware of his 
son’s scrutiny, drew himself up to his full height, and 

stroked the silvery white imperial beard of which he was so proud. 

He was conscious of being ‘framed’ by the french window to 

excellent advantage. 

At last Brian spoke: ‘No. I don’t want to. ... Not to-day, 
please.’ 

‘No! I don’t want to! Not to-day, please!’ exclaimed Mr. 

Armfelt. ‘Why, don’t you like playing with me?’ 

Brian noticed with a pang how, in his anxiety for reassurance, 
his father’s face suddenly lost its handsome ‘ dignified’ appearance. 
The beard twitched in rather a comical way... . 

‘Yes, of course I like playing with you, Daddy,’ he replied, 

‘Ah, I know what’s worrying you!’ cried Mr. Armfelt. He 
gave rather a guilty laugh. ‘ You don’t like me pretending to 
be dead! Isn’t that it?’ 

Brian looked away. He didn’t want to discuss the matter. 
Mr. Armfelt looked thoughtful, as if he was recalling something 
pleasant. He smiled, and moistened his lips, which showed red 
through the beard. Then he flushed. 

*I tell you what,’ he said quickly. ‘I won’t do... it... 
again. Never! I promise!’ 

Brian still stood with his head averted. 

‘Don’t you believe me, Brian?’ Mr. Armfelt pleaded. The 
boy suddenly turned his head towards his father and nodded. 

* Yes, all right! Let’s play Indians!’ A smile lit up his face, 
sending a stab of mingled love, shame and gratitude through Mr. 
Armfelt’s heart. 

As he jumped down the two stone steps on to the lawn he began 
to feel very happy. The memory of the meeting which he had 
addressed that morning leaped up with the flash that precedes 
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merciful obliteration. In its momentary brightness he saw himself 
rising from his seat on the platform. He knew that with his 
‘ distinguished bearing,’ the old-world manner, and the exquisite 
clothes, just a little antique in style, he cut a fine figure. He was 
aware too of the varying expressions that it called forth from his 
colleagues on the platform. On all their faces there was some 
degree of admiration—but it was an admiration cheapened by other 
emotions—amusement, irritation, or boredom. In old Tewson’s 
eyes he had detected a musing expression, and knew that he was 
asking himself why it was that Armfelt had ‘ never quite come 
off.’ 

The delegates in the body of the hall relaxed. Their attitude 
made it clear that they were prepared to enjoy his speech, as a 
custom long-established, but that they no longer felt the need for 
concentration. There was, however, a woman sitting in the front 
row who was a newcomer. When Mr. Armfelt rose from his 
chair he saw a look of unqualified admiration cross her face : 
it was as if she had said-‘ Now here we shall get something worth 
while!’ He tried hard to make his speech pointed and concise, 
and for a moment he made old Tewson jerk up his head, but 
soon he strayed off into asides and illustrations, and the more 
irrelevant he became the more flowery became his language and 
the more mellifluous his delivery. He watched the expectancy 
in the woman’s expression gradually sink like mercury in a 
thermometer, and give way to disappointment, and .. . pity, 
was it? ... 

Then to his relief the memory flickered out. He smiled at 
Brian. To his child at any rate he really was what he appeared ! 
He rernembered the picture of some Old Testament patriarch he 
had seen as a boy in a religious book : a momentary breeze sprang 
up, and he tilted his head quickly so that the white mane of hair 
and the pointed beard should be picturesquely stirred. . . . 

Then Brian let out a war-cry and charged his father. He had 
put on a head-dress of feathers ; he brandished a wooden tomahawk 
in his hand. Mr. Armfelt had provided himself with a cane 
pulled up from the flower-bed. They skirmished up and down 
the lawn. Twice Mr. Armfelt*dropped realistically to one knee 
under the pressure of his son’s attacks, but quickly recovered 
himself. Then he began to simulate alarm and to give ground. 
He turned tail and fled, skipping over the edge of the lawn into 
the rockery. There they chased each other in and out among 
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the shrubs, and round the gold-fish pond. Then they stalked each 
other among the currant bushes, making sudden forays, beating 
hasty retreats. 

They finished up on the lawn again, facing each other behind 
deck-chairs which they had tilted up on their sides. Behind 
their canvas barricades they called a temporary truce, and 
stretched out, panting. It was very hot: the sun burned with a 
queer orange colour. The end of the garden was indistinct, 
where the heat, so intense that it was almost visible, almost palpable, 
blended with the nets stretched over the strawberry-beds into a 
quivering haze. Beyond the garden fence was a meadow. A 
stream ran across it in wet weather, but now its course could only 
be guessed at by the clumps of coarse rushes, and the crumbling 
pock-marks made by the hooves of cart-horses. All the same, 
reflected Mr. Armfelt, as he still lay recovering his breath, some 
dampness must be there, because a faint mist hung over the centre 
of the meadow. Beyond, the hills rose steeply, cupping the little 
valley in which the Armfelt home lay. To-day they seemed 
remarkably close. Perhaps the shimmer of heat and the mist had 
a telescopic effect ? 

The sides of the hills were cultivated. From the french windows 
he could watch the fields change colour, slowly, shade by shade, 
all round the year, from the sodden brown of late autumn, through 
the first pale-green of spring, to the yellow of August. This 
year, however, the Long Field, beneath which the bones of a 
pre-historic tribe were reputed to lie, had been planted with red 
clover : to-day it had a murky, slatish tint, contrasting oddly with 
the gold of the wheat fields surrounding it. He loved watching 
these fields in their delicate changes of colour. There was only 
one thing that gave him greater pleasure, and that was watching 
the infinitely more varied and subtle changes in his son’s face, as 
one expression shaded off into another, and as each day brought 
its minute colouring of new experience. . . . 

He peeped over the top of his deck-chair fortress. Brian’s head 
was quickly withdrawn. Obviously he was pondering the advis- 
ability of a charge. Mr. Armfelt smiled. In a moment he too 
would sally out and give battle in the No-Man’s-Land between 
the two deck-chairs. Then suddenly his eyes glistened as the idea 
occurred to him just as it had on those other afternoons. He 
tried to push it away from him. . . . Ah, but how heart-warming 
it was to see that startled, agonised expression on his son’s face 
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as he fell to the ground ‘dead’! How delicious to have his 

face taken between Brian’s hands, to hear his frantic cries, to 

feel the hot kisses on his cheeks, and the arms tightly clasped 

round his neck! How delicious to feel the small body lying 

on his, shaken by sobs of relief when he had ‘come alive’ 
in ! 


Mr. Armfelt had discovered these sensations by accident a few 
weeks before. He had tripped over a croquet hoop which he had 
carelessly left embedded in the lawn the previous evening. As a 
young man he had done a good deal of wrestling, and learned 
how to fall correctly. He remembered this now, and had the 
presence of mind to spread out his arms and ‘ beat’ the ground 
as he fell. He lay there for a moment stunned by surprise rather 
than by the force of the fall, and in that moment Brian rushed up 
to him, and flung himself on to his chest. 

‘Oh, are you dead, Daddy! Oh, Daddy! Daddy! Don’t 
be dead, Daddy! Don’t be dead!’ He lay there with his son 
sobbing on his chest, filled with a strange bliss. 

The next time they played together Brian’s wooden sword 
touched him over the heart. With a cry Mr. Armfelt had 
staggered back, and fallen realistically to the ground. His eyes 
closed and he lay still in feigned death. And again that delicious 
sensation as the little figure hurled itself upon him, and took his 
face between his hands. Again the hands clasped and unclasped, 
the tear-stained face, the anguished cries . . . 

Every day since then their games together had worked towards 
this climax. At almost exactly the same time every day in the 
heat of the August afternoon, when the cornfields on the hillsides 
were their heaviest gold, and the Long Field with its crop of purple 
clover at its most sullen, the father lay ‘ dead ’ on his back, and the 
son sobbed his desolation. 

At first Brian had continued to enter into the game with carefree 
abandon, forgetting completely how it had ended yesterday, and 
the day before, so that the climax when his father lay, as he thought, 
dead before him, arrived for him with unexpected and tragic 
suddenness. But on the third or fourth day Brian had begun the 
game with a dark expression in his eyes, as if he were engaged 
in some inescapable ritual that led to a horrible foreordained 
conclusion. Yet the fact that he now knew how the game would 
end did not lessen his grief when the climax was reached. If 
anything it became more abandoned, as if the inevitable pattern 
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PLAYING DEAD 


of their games together, the tragic stylisation, intensified the 
emotion. On that occasion Mr. Armfelt was very ashamed of 
himself, but he seemed always to be in the grip of an indulgence 
he could not control... . Yes, but to-day, he reminded himself, 
it was different. He had given his promise, and Brian trusted 
him utterly. For the first time that week he was enjoying playing 
with his father without any sense of foreboding. . . . 

But now it really was time for a sortie. The same thought 
entered Brian’s head, and they met in the middle of the lawn. 
Brian, letting out a war-cry, circled round his father. They swayed 
backwards and forwards in mock combat. Cries of joy and 
gurgles of laughter kept breaking through Brian’s lips. His Indian 
head-dress had come awry, and there was a red mark across his 


forehead where the band had rested. Tiny beads of sweat clustered - 


round his nostrils and on his upper lip. His face was flushed 
and his eyes shone. He was so unequivocally happy... - 
Suddenly Mr. Armfelt wanted to see the joyous expression obliter- 
ated ; he wanted to see it give way to that look of desolation and 
grief... . The eyes would dilate, the face crumple up, tears 
would course down the flushed cheeks, mingling with the drops of 
perspiration. . . . Then again there would be the pressure of the 
small body on his, and the delight of being loved, so completely 
loved, as his son clung to his neck... . Mr. Armfelt struggled 
with the temptation. It grew stronger. He licked his lips. 
Then he let Brian’s wooden tomahawk break through his guard. 
He shrieked, and fell backwards. In the very second that he did 
so he saw Brian’s eyes fill with amazement, horror and bitter 
accusation. He would have given everything he possessed to have 
been able to regain his balance and go on with the game as if 
nothing had happened. And as he struck the ground he decided 
that he must get up immediately, rush to his son and beg his 
forgiveness, or pretend that he had really fallen by accident. But 
this time he fell more heavily than he had intended, and was momen- 
tarily stunned. Before he could recover Brian flung himself on his 
chest. He raised his tomahawk and struck, again and again, 
with all his childish strength. He was gasping, and his body was 
shaken by long, rhythmic convulsions. Mr. Armfelt made no 
effort to resist. At last Brian got up and ran with stumbling 
steps towards the bottom of the garden. He began to cry in a 
high-pitched continuous wail. Mr. Armfelt heard him clamber 
over the fence at the bottom of the garden, and the terrible cries 
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came to him faintly as he staggered across the meadow in the 
direction of the Long Field. A drop of blood trickled down from 
Mr. Armfelt’s forehead and touched an eyelash. He began to 
weep. 
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Admiral Canaris 
BY H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 


ITLER’s rule in Germany began, in appearance (as it 
remains in the sterile vocabulary of the Left), a conserva- 
tive rule. It ended, after twelve years of silent internal 
revolution, as a Jacobin dictatorship. The beginning of that period 
saw the secret pact between Hitler and the General Staff which 
culminated in the liquidation of his own Left wing and his acquisi- 
tion of supreme power, legal and actual, in the State ; the end of 
it saw aristocrats and generals banded together, even the slowest 
and weakest of them, in a last attempt to remove by assassination 
the radical monster they had so disastrously helped to power. 
This mutation of Nazi power is the background against which every 
conscientious German had to adjust his life. Every life was 
different in the pace and stages and methods of its adjustment and 
no easy formula can comprehend them all ; but without an under- 
standing of that mutation they are all equally unintelligible. The 
most interesting cases are those of the conservatives themselves. 
Liberal men hated Hitler throughout, and the mutation of his 
power, the change of his political direction, though it might alter 
the degree of their contempt, did not entail the same crisis of con- 
version or burdenofremorse. Forconservatives the psychological con- 
sequences were far more painful, the political difficulties far more 
complex. Itisforthis reason that the diaries of Ulrich von Hassell 
are so interesting. ‘The same reason gives an even greater interest 
to a more complex personality in a more central position—Admiral 
Canaris, for nine years head of the German Secret Service, or Abwehr. 

Canaris held office from 1 January, 1935—the morrow of the 
Purge which seemed to establish Hitler as a conservative agent. 
As head of the Abwehr, his work was naturally enveloped in deep 
secrecy—on which, however, the success of Hitler’s policy, both in 
diplomacy and war, shed a romantic, iridescent but un-illuminating 
glow. Canaris was envisaged, as the heads of Secret Services are 
so often envisaged, as a master-spy, an impersonal genius at the 
centre of an invisible spider’s web. Then suddenly, in February 
1944—0on the eve of the conservative rebellion against Hitler—he 
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was put aside. Within a few months he had disappeared altogether 
from sight. The Abwehr disappeared with him, and a new organisa- 
tion supplanted it. Nothing more was heard of the Admiral who 
had so long seemed the Eminence Grise of German world-wide 
intelligence. Only long afterwards did the news of his fate 
gradually leak out. Imprisoned, but untried, moved from prison 
to prison, within a month of Germany’s final collapse he had been 
secretly strangled with a wire noose in the Nazi extermination-camp 
at Flossenbiirg. 

What was Canaris’s crime? At Nuremberg his ghost appeared 
and through the lips of a series of witnesses gave evidence in that 
still incredulous court-house. One by one, witnesses on both sides 
found themselves referring to Canaris. Whenever the opposition 
to Hitler, ‘ the other Germany,’ was mentioned, Canaris seemed to 
be the directing brain behind it. The angry defenders of Nazism 
denounced him as the traitor who, from his central position, had 
stabbed in the back a system which might otherwsie have conquered 
the world. A wraith-like figure from the concentration-camp, 
Erwin Lahousen, himself a former member of the Abwehr (and of 
the imperial Hapsburg Secret Service before it), described Canaris 
as ‘ a pure intellectual,’ the secret genius of opposition, ‘ the Canaris 
inner circle’ as the very cabinet of resistance. And yet, however 
insistently that ghost hovered in the court-room, it remained very 
ghostly. What had this genius of opposition done? Whenever 
that question was asked, the phantom slid away leaving no evidence 
that it was not an illusion.. He had written diaries, it was explained 
—a vast and conclusive indictment of the régime specially prepared 
for posterity. But even these diaries have proved as elusive as his 
personality. There is no doubt that they existed, but intelligence 
officers and historians have vainly sought them. Most of them 
had already been found by the Gestapo and burnt to cinders in a 
Tyrolean castle ; the rest, it seems, were buried, no one now knows 
where, in a deserted spot on the Liineburg Heath. Only a few 
fragmentary notes survive to suggest their tenor, and these notes 
are not in Canaris’s hand. The personality of Canaris was made 
more interesting at Nuremberg, but no less elusive. 

What kind of man was Canaris really? There is no real mystery. 
Hundreds of people knew him personally: one of them, Karl 
Heinz Abshagen, has just published his biography. It is true 


1Karl Heinz Abshagen, Canaris, Patriot and Weltbiirger (Stuttgart, Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1949). 
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Herr Abshagen has relied mainly on the recollections of personal 
friends and on published evidence—he was himself in the Far East 
during the war, and is less qualified than he supposes to dissent 
from those who could watch the operation of the Abwehr more 
critically and more closely. But he can and does give a convincing 
portrait of the man, and as for his work—that is now no more 
secret than those other ruined institutions of Nazism. Let us then 
consider Canaris and his work as they emerge from the evidence 
that has thus accumulated. 

Canaris was a regular naval officer. He was forty-eight years 
old when he became head of the Abwehr. He came neither from 
the South German lesser bourgeoisie who formed the basis of 
Nazism, nor from the Prussian aristocracy which, after shifting 
politics, became the last citadel of opposition to it. His family 
were Rhineland industrialists, ‘ national liberals ’ opposed originally 
to both those groups. But as the age of Wilhelm II proceeded, the 
industrialists and the Junkers of Germany, the ‘ national liberals ’ 
and the conservatives, drew together ; and by 1914 were, together, 
the firmest supporters of the régime. Canaris’s training in the Navy 
further cemented him to the conservative classes. In it, he led 
an ordinary routine life, with some adventures. He took part in 
the Battle of the Falkland Islands, serving on the cruiser Dresden, 
the only German ship that survived that disastrous defeat. Taking 
refuge in Chile, he was interned, but escaped back to Germany, 
even passing through the British control at Plymouth as a Chilean 
citizen. He was then sent to Madrid on a secret naval mission, 
commanded a submarine, and held a variety of naval appointments. 
So far there was nothing exceptional in his career : it might have 
been the career of any naval officer. Nor was it exceptional that 
his activities after the war became political. The German armed 
forces were a political party in the Weimar years. Canaris toed 
his Party Line, supporting the socialist Noske against revolution 
from the Left in 1918, supporting revolution from the Right against 
Noske (though himself on Noske’s staff) in 1919. He compromised 
himself in the court-martial which acquitted the murderers of the 
communists Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, assisted in the 
evasion of the naval clauses of the Versailles Treaty, and welcomed 
the advent of Hitler in 1933. All this was what any other regular 
officer would have done : it was the Party line of the General Staff. 
And Canaris was rewarded at the end of 1934 when, instead of 
finishing his service as commander of the naval garrison of Swine- 
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miinde, and then going into retirement, he was put in command 
of the German Secret Service—not because of great experience or 
great hopes, or mysterious qualifications, but because his pre- 
decessor—also a naval officer—had proved somewhat unaccom- 
modating towards the Nazis, and his commander-in-chief, Admiral 
Raeder, wished to keep the job in the Navy. Thus Canaris’s 
appointment was once again a routine appointment, of no deliberate 
significance. Its significance was accidental, due to the time at 
which he was appointed and his own peculiar character. 

For the years following 1935 were the years in which Nazism 
betrayed its conservative promises: they were the years of the 
‘ Nazification of the Army,’ of the leftward trend of the Nazi Party, 
of planned aggression and ambitious foreign policy. For such 
a policy Hitler needed an appropriate Secret Service—efficient, 
aggressive, world-wide. How far could Canaris, the conservative 
naval officer casually jobbed into a routine position, supply such 
a demand ? 

To put the question thus is perhaps to put it in over-dramatic 
terms. The readers and writers of spy-novels and novelettes have 
indeed created such a picture of Secret Services as mysterious, 
indeed miraculous, organisations ; but educated people know that 
apparently miraculous achievements are the result not of miraculous 
organisations but of efficient routine. They know that the head 
of an intelligence service is not a super-spy but a bureaucrat. His 
empire may be somewhat loose : subordinates may sometimes con- 
veniently ignore their superiors, just as superiors sometimes 
necessarily ignore their subordinates ; but it is still a bureaucracy 
subject to the ordinary rules and weaknesses of that fallible organisa- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is in this over-dramatic form that the Nazis 
themselves posed the question. For the Nazi politicians were not 
educated people. They probably believed more abject rubbish 
than any other ruling class in Western history—including the darkest 
of the Popes and most bigoted of the Bolsheviks. They also seem 
to have been indefatigable readers of novelettes, especially about 
the British Secret Service. The official, secret, numbered hand- 
books on this subject which were found in the Gestapo headquarters 
in Prinz Albrechtstrasse (I keep a few still, for light reading) might 
have been written by an enthusiastic Babu Indian trying to rival 
the Baroness Orczy or E. Phillips Oppenheim. Holding such 
views, Hitler was determined, as a means to world-conquest, to 
build up a Secret Service which would compare with this strange 
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image of the British Secret Service. To do so he was prepared to 
allow Canaris unlimited funds, and to expect from him unlimited 
results. This was a somewhat tall order to a middle-aged naval 
officer of respectable life and bureaucratic training, who would 
anyway find himself in opposition to the whole radical policy now 
in fashion. 

Canaris failed. He did not provide Hitler with the exotic Secret 
Service that he demanded. Indeed, he came to hate Hitler and 
to hope for his ruin ; but with all the opportunities of his position, 
he failed in that also. His failure was thus complete ; and since 
he was fundamentally, like many traditionalists, a decent and high- 
minded man, and since his failure sprang ultimately from his char- 
acter, it has a tragic quality. To explain it, we must look more 
closely at his character. 

Already by 1935 this character is discernible between the lines 
of his somewhat reluctant biographer. Incorruptible, of simple 
tastes, in many ways conventional, though an inveterate dabbler, 
he was by ultimate conviction a European conservative and a 
German monarchist. He admired England and the English 
parliamentary system—as long as it was not exported from England. 
He admired it there, because there it worked ; but with a pessimism 
which suffused his whole philosophy he concluded that such 
a system, however admirable at home, would never work on the 
Continent. It is unlikely that this despairing conclusion caused 
him much regret, for in fact he was anyway a traditionalist. He 
would really have been more happy in Metternich’s Europe than 
in Liberal England. In the end he found his spiritual home in 
Franco’s Spain. He had long been familiar with Spain, and the 
rule of Franco particularly endeared it to him. Hitler made him 
his personal ambassador to Franco ; he was a close personal friend 
of Franco’s ministers, the foreign minister Count Jordana, the air 
minister General Vigén, the Chief of General Staff General 
Martinez Campos; a great signed portrait of Franco dominated 
his austere office on the Tirpitzufer ; and it was in journeys to 
Spain that he sought rest and consolation in every crisis of his mind. 
The genuine affection which this genuine anti-Nazi continued to 
feel for Franco and Spanish fascism plainly perplexes his biographer, 
who is reduced to arguing that it was only the ‘ cruelties and 
illegalities,’ not the politics, of Hitler that he hated. This seems 
unfair to Canaris and a misunderstanding of politics. And, any- 
way, has Franco committed no cruelties, no illegalities ? In fact, 
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the problem is easily explained. Canaris admired Franco while 
hating Hitler for the same reason for which Goebbels, who admired 
Hitler, hated Franco: because Franco, fundamentally, is a con- 
servative. Between Hitler and Franco there are indeed superficial 
resemblances : resemblances of style—they spoke the same political 
language ; resemblances of method—they both used violence and 
persecution and concentration-camps. But their ultimate aims 
were opposite. Franco used that language and those methods to 
preserve, isolated behind seas and mountain barriers, in a sort of 
European Tibet, a form of society clsewhere obsolete, an unchanging 
feudal dominion of landlords and priests. Hitler, after 1935, used 
them to destroy the last vestiges of that old society, whose agent he 
had once appeared to be, and to set up instead of it, in the industrial 
centre of Europe, the dictatorship of the German proletariat. 

Like all real conservatives in the 1930’s, Canaris both idealised 
the past and despaired of preserving it. With the sharp eyes of 
disillusion he saw Hitler heading for the abyss; with the weak 
hand of despair he did not even seek to stay him. He was con- 
vinced that Hitler meant war, equally convinced that he would 
lose it—or, if not, he knew that victory in such a war would be 
even more disastrous than defeat. What then was he todo? To 
such a question there are always two answers : there is the life of 
action, which forestalls destiny by creating new alternatives, and 
there is the fatalism of those who accept in advance their defeat, 
Action requires faith : fatalism is the absence of it. Lacking any 
positive faith, Canaris disqualified himself for the former ; he there- 
fore plunged into the latter, and clouded his mind with metaphysical 
gloom. Brought up in the Evangelical Church, he deviated into 
a vague Catholic mysticism, more consolatory to the desperate 
soul. In Spain he would wander alone, in circuitous meditation, 
through those vast Catholic cathedrals. A peculiar religious 
melancholy inhibited him from action. Nothing seemed of any 
avail in the world: his own hypochondriac restlessness led him 
nowhither. In the end he sank into a fatalist conviction ‘ that he 
too, though guiltless, must atone for the evil that Hitler had brought 
into the world.” However understandable, such an attitude is not 
very helpful in the practical world. How did it affect Canaris in 
his double réle of head of the Secret Service and anti-Nazi 
conspirator ? 

But first, were these two réles compatible ? If Canaris was sincere 
in his opposition, was it not his positive duty to be inefficient as 
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a Nazi intelligence chief, or at least to be efficient with a difference— 
not to serve, but to ruin his masters? ‘This was the charge that 
the unrepentant Nazis made against him at Nuremberg: the 
charge of a new ‘stab in the back.’ Herr Abshagen is eager to 
vindicate him from any such charge. Again and again he reverts 
apprehensively to the problem. Canaris, he insists—though he 
hated Hitler and dreaded a German victory—nevertheless worked 
conscientiously and efficiently to secure such a victory. ‘In spite 
of all these mental doubts, the Abwehr under Canaris did its duty 
in full : it supplied the German military commanders with intelli- 
gence from behind the enemy lines, about the enemy’s strength, his 
plans, his preparations ...’ In its own field the Abwehr, he 
assures us, was a great success; Canaris was responsible for its 
success, and proud of it. He refused indeed to use the Abwehr as 
a terrorist organisation, but he never refused to fulfil his duty. 
It was not his fault if the General Staff failed adequately to evaluate 
or exploit its achievements. All this may sound very inconsistent, 
but Herr Abshagen would rather make Canaris inconsistent than 
disloyal or insincere, or even inefficient. 

That Canaris was inconsistent can easily be conceded ; that 
he was loyal is probable ; that he was sincere and resisted Hitler 
and Keitel in their attempts to perpetrate atrocities through the 
Abwehr is certain ; but he was also incontestably inefficient. The 
facts are known beyond dispute, nor does Herr Abshagen give any 
evidence of any achievement by the Abwehr which can counter 
them. The reasons for this inefficiency were partly technical ; 
partly they were the personal fault of Canaris. 

Canaris (it appears clearly between the lines of Herr Abshagen’s 
book) was by nature a somewhat oblique character. This was not 
a consequence of his profession but of his personality: it was 
already plain long before he had accepted the post which made 
him famous. In his early letters he loved (though for no real 
purpose) to use false names and secret inks ; his social manners 
were full of elaborate innocent make-believe : he pretended—for 
no other reason than mere whimsicality—to be Greek (his family 
was of Italian origin, settled in Germany for centuries), and kept 
a statue of the Greek liberator Canaris in a niche in his home. 
Afterwards his secret work in Spain, in naval politics, in the evasion 
of the Versailles treaty emphasised and encouraged such a character. 
He was known habitually as ‘ the old Fox,’ and some disliked him 
‘ especially because of his sly, indirect manner.’ It was not for 
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particular purposes that Canaris developed this somewhat tortuous 
character : it was his nature. ‘ By his very nature Canaris always 
took a lively, though in general purely playful interest in the 
colourful, exotic methods of oriental politicians.’—‘ The old man 
cannot stop playing at Red Indians,’ was the comment of one of 
his subordinates. 

In fact Canaris qualified for the popular conception—the con- 
ception of the Nazis and the novelettes—not for the real duties of 
his office. He was a personal spy. He also had other personal 
recommendations. A man of diplomatic skill, who was able to 
manage even Hitler in his rages, he had a cosmopolitan outlook, 
foreign friends, and an unrivalled personal intimacy with those 
Spanish politicians whose attitude, in 1940-1, might possibly have 
determined the war. But the popular conception, I have suggested, 
is wrong. The chief of a Secret Service is not a super-spy, but 
a bureaucrat; and as a bureaucrat Canaris was a failure. He 
was unable to organise his office, unable to control those distant 
stations where subordinates of dubious loyalty yielded easily to 
profitable temptations. ‘ Like many Germans,’ Herr Abshagen 
admits ‘he lacked the gift of delegating responsibility. He 
centralised all decisions in himself, and consequently the burden 
on his shoulders soon became humanly intolerable.’ The result 
was inevitable. Not only was the burden humanly intolerable to 
him : while Canaris flew in perpetual feverish motion from capital 
to capital, or plunged into Spanish cathedrals to relieve his melan- 
choly, painfully revolving insoluble enigmas, the Abwehr lost all 
cohesion, all discipline ; among its own members it became 
notorious, a mere comfortable family concern, not to say a family 
racket—‘ the Canaris Family Ltd.’—and in the Nazi Party it was 
despised as incompetent long before it was suspect as disloyal. By 
the end of 1942 (when it was completely surprised by the Allied 
landings in North Africa) it could only be a question of time before 
Himmler’s rival organisation would destroy it. In 1943 the heads 
of the two most criticised departments were removed. (‘ In both 
cases,’ says Herr Abshagen unconvincingly, ‘ the dismissal had no 
political background ...’) All that kept Canaris in place was 
his personal value in Spanish affairs. When winter came, further 
blunders were crowned by the loss of that last personal asset. 
General Franco was by this time manceuvring himself cautiously 
and skilfully from non-belligerency to total neutrality ; pressure 
from the British Government was interfering with the work of the 
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Abwehr in Spain ; and Canaris once more set off to Madrid to save 
the situation. It would be easy, he assured himself; he had done 
it before : a talk with his friends, and ali would be well. ... But 
this time an extraordinary thing happened. Unconcernedly, under 
his usual alias, Canaris set off on his journey, only to be told from 
Madrid that this time he might not cross the Spanish frontier. 
He never even saw his Spanish friends—for General Martinez 
Campos declined an invitation to meet him in Biarritz. Herr 
Abshagen does not mention this significant incident: it is what 
convinced those who could appreciate it at the time that the fall of 
Canaris would now no longer be delayed. 

Canaris fell in February 1944: the universal incompetence of 
the Abwehr had been his ruin. But what of his other activity—his 
anti-Nazism, to which he had not indeed sacrificed or subordinated 
his official duties and opportunities, but to which, now that his 
official duties were over, he could at last bend all his energies ? 
Throughout the period of the war, and especially in the period 
of defeat, the Abwehr in general, and the ‘ Canaris family circle’ 
in particular, had been a centre of anti-Nazism. Oster, Dohnanyi, 
Lahousen, Hansen, Marogna-Redwitz, Freytag-Loringhoven . . . 
the list of Abwehr names among Hitler’s victims is long and impres- 
sive. The headquarters of the conspiracy was the General Staff ; 
but the Abwehr as a service organisation was the natural organ of 
the military conspirators. When agents of the conspirators needed 
to travel abroad, or go into hiding, it was the Abwehr which gave 
them passports or travel-facilities, opportunities of disappearance 
or disguise. And yet, in that great conservative revolt which was 
the only positive attempt to rescue Germany from its ruinous 
leadership, Canaris took no personal part. Genuinely hating 
Hitler and Hitlerism, the friend and confidant and tacit accomplice 
of all the conspirators, conspiracy swirled all around him but he, 
the centre of the vortex, was silent and still. So, when the net 
of the Gestapo began to close, it was on Canaris’s chief supporters 
that it closed, but not on him. Discredited indeed by the evident 
disloyalty of his subordinates, he retired, when dismissed for incom- 
petence, not to prison, but to a dignified sinecure on the Economic 
Warfare Commission, with an office in Eiche near Potsdam, that 
none might deduce too disastrous consequences from his fall. 
Meanwhile the plotters continued to plot. His successor, Colonel 
Hansen, flung himself eagerly into the conspiracy. Finally, on 
20 July, 1944, the bomb exploded—a captured English bomb, 
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supplied from Abwehr stores—and the German generals made their 
only attempt to seize power in the State. How narrowly they 
failed we now know. 

In the recriminations which followed their failure—and have never 
ceased to follow each other—there were many critics of Count von 
Stauffenberg, his friends and his methods. The muddle-headed 
conspirators like Rommel, the ineffectual conspirators like Schacht, 
their friends and supporters, have long and loudly protested that 
those who threw the bomb and planned the coup made a very 
serious mistake in seeking to murder Hitler. If only they had not 
been so headstrong, if only they had listened to sager, older men, 
or awaited the inevitable unfolding of events, then (say these 
apologists) other more statesmanlike conspiracies would have 
matured and all would have been well without the risk of failure 
or revenge, or the dubious imputation of tyrannicide, so contrary 
to the best theological advice. Herr Abshagen is one of these 
apologists. ‘ In the plans of that time,’ he says (speaking of earlier, 
ineffective plans to put Hitler under house-arrest), ‘a whole series 
of errors was avoided into which the unsuccessful plotters of 20 July, 
1944, afterwards fell.’ And yet, since those sager, more states- 
manlike plotters had been plotting sagely away for five years and 
had never yet found the time ripe for any action at all, I find it 
difficult to prefer them to that ‘ headstrong’ group which, at the 
very last moment, did at least attempt something, and so nearly 
succeeded. 

Canaris, it need hardly be said, was not one of that group. 
To the end he was one ‘ who never completely overcame his con- 
scientious scruples against the attempted assassination.’ Herr 
Abshagen would persuade us that Canaris was both a brilliant 
head of the Secret Service who yet contrived not to serve Hitler’s 
ambition and a brilliant anti-Nazi conspirator who yet neither 
wanted nor furthered German defeat. It is a desperate attempt, 
and even his own evidence destroys it. Canaris was a psychological 
case. A despairing conservative, a fatalist without faith in the 
future, mechanically he carried on his work ; and since he had faith 
neither in victory nor defeat—for either would be equally fatal to 
the world he cherished—and lacked the stamina to prevent that 
dilemma, he ended by perpetually marking time, as ineffective in 
intelligence as in conspiracy. 

The consequences nevertheless flowed. A month before the 
plot of 20 July had revealed its corporate disloyalty, the Abwehr 
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had paid the price of its proved inefficiency: it had been wound 
up. The hopes which Hitler had once entertained that Canaris 
would provide him with a gigantic, ubiquitous, infallible secret 
service, like the British Secret Service of his imagination, had not 
been fulfilled, and now there was a new claimant for that task. 
Walter Schellenberg had also read novelettes, also believed in the 
miraculous methods of the British Secret Service ; and on 15 May, 
in the Kursalon at Salzburg, he received his commission to set up 
a new ‘totalitarian’ secret service from Himmler, now the all- 
powerful minister and arch-crackpot of the régime. The new 
service was no more successful than the old: but then perhaps 
Schellenberg had also misconceived not only the answer, but the 
problem. 

Thus perished Canaris’s work. He himself followed. His in- 
effectiveness did not save him. Even if Stauffenberg had not 
telephoned on the afternoon of 20 July to tell him that Hitler was 
dead ; even if the Gestapo had not recorded that fatal telephone- 
call—he still had to atone for his thoughts, and it is difficult to 
suppose that the great holocaust of Hitler’s revenge on the upper 
classes, which spared so few, would have spared him. He was 
arrested at once. There was no evidence against him, for he had 
done nothing—only felt and thought and been inhibited from 
action. Consequently there was no trial. But there was no inten- 
tion that he should escape. For seven months he remained 
a prisoner. Then, when collapse was imminent, he was taken from 
his cell in Flossenbiirg and quietly exterminated. It was the end 
not of a life (that is too active a word) but of an existence, fatally 
nullified by its own lack of clarity or conviction, weighed down 
by the dead burden of a conservatism no longer capable of con- 
serving. If Canaris’s ghost haunted the court-room at Nuremberg, 
it was not because his life has any permanent significance : it was 
because he had never really been more than a ghost and any 
re-creation of him necessarily revived his ghostly features. Herr 
Abshagen, summing him up, compares him with Tallyrand. In 
an interesting, conscientious but sometimes perverse book, this 
seems to me the most perverse judgment of all. What possible 
link can bind together the inextinguishable old rake and sceptic 
who survived, with such éclat, every stage of the French Revoluton— 
the courtier who contrived indifferently to shine as a bishop of 
the Ancien Régime, a republican oligarch, a usurper’s minister, an 
imperial prince, the statesman of legitimacy, and the ambassador 
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of the bourgeois monarchy—with this solemn fatalist, the martyr 
of a faith which he already knew to be dead? Canaris might 
perhaps have echoed Tallyrand’s observation that only those who 
had lived under the Ancien Régime could know the meaning of 
douceur de vivre ; but it is difficult to imagine the ci-devant bishop of 
Autun wandering dismally through dusty baroque cathedrals in 
mental search for that vanished elixir. No—the predicament, like 
the temperament, of Canaris was far more serious. His parallel 
is not in history but in literature. He was the Hamlet of con- 
servative Germany. 
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Zurbaran 
BY W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


ONG ago, in the dim past of the thirteenth century, when 
Alfonso the Wise was King of Castile, some herdsmen were 
guarding their cattle near a place called Halia in Estre- 

madura. One of them missed a cow that belonged to him and 

went to look for her, but after vainly ranging the plain for three 
days, he thought it well to pursue his search in the mountains, 
and there, not far from the river Guadalupe, he found her lying 
dead in a great grove of oak-trees. He was surprised that the 
wolves had not mangled the carcase, and bewildered when he 
found no wound or injury to account for the beast’s death. To 
make the best of a bad job, he took out his knife to skin it, and 
as the custom was, began by making two cuts on the chest in the 
form of a cross, upon which the cow rose to her feet, and the herds- 
man, terror stricken, started away from her. As he did so Our 

Lady St. Mary the Virgin appeared to him and spoke as follows : 

‘ Have no fear, for I am the Mother of God, through whom the 
race of mankind was redeemed. Take your cow and put her 
with the others, for from her you will get many more in memory 
of the apparition which you now see. And when you have put her 
with the others, go back to your dwelling-place and tell the priests 
and the people there to come to this place where I have appeared 
to you, and let them dig and they will find an image of me.’ 

The Blessed Virgin vanished from his sight, and the herdsman 
took his cow and put her with the others and told his companions 
what had happenedtohim, Theyjeered, but he answered and said : 

‘ My friends, do not believe what I say, but believe the sign on 
the chest of the cow.’ 

Then they, seeing the sign in the form of a cross, believed him. 
He left them to return to his village, and as he went told whomso- 
ever he met of the strange thing that had occurred to him. The 
cowherd was a native of Caceres, where he had a wife and children, 
and when he came to his house he found his wife weeping because 
her son was dead, whereupon he said : 
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‘Do not be troubled nor weep, for I promise him to St. Mary 
of Guadalupe if she will restore him to me alive and well, and I 
will give him to be the servant of her house.’ 

And at that moment the boy rose, alive and well, and said to 
his father : 

‘ Father, get ready, and let us go to St. Mary of Guadalupe.’ 

They that were there were amazed and believed all that the 
cowherd told them of the apparition of Our Lady. Then he went 
to the priests and said to them: 

‘ Gentlemen, know that St. Mary the Virgin appeared to me in 
the mountains near the river Guadalupe ; and she bade me tell 
you to go to that place and dig there, and you would find an image 
of her, and that you should take it from there and build her a 
house. And she told me further that those who were in charge 
of her house should give food once a day to all of the poor who 
came to it. And she told me further that she would make many 
people come to her house from many countries on account of the 
many miracles she would perform all over the world both on sea 
and on land. And she told me further that there, on that great 
mountain, she would cause a town to be built.’ 

No sooner had the priests, and others, heard these things than 
they betook themselves to the place where Our Lady had appeared. 
And when they got there they dug and found a cave like a sepulchre 
and they took the image of Our Lady which was there, and they 
built a little house of dry stones and of green wood for her, and 
they roofed it with cork because in that district there were many 
cork trees. Then the sick, suffering from various ills, came to 
that spot, and when they prayed to the image of Our Lady they 
were healed ; and they returned to their own countries praising 
God and his blessed Mother for the great marvels and miracles 
she had performed. And the cowherd remained with his wife 
and children as guardian of the shrine, and his descendants as 
servitors of St. Mary the Virgin. 

The attentive reader will have noticed that the cowherd, when 
he came to tell his story to the priests, somewhat enlarged upon 
the instructions which the Blessed Virgin had given him, and thus 
secured for himself a position of honour and perhaps of profit. 
The inhabitants of Estremadura have the reputation in Spain of 
being as canny as they are adventurous. 

Notwithstanding that the sanctuary was in a wild and almost 
inaccessible place pilgrims came from afar off to do reverence to 
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the image on account of the miracles and marvels which by means 
of it St. Mary performed. In course of time the little sanctuary 
fell into decay, and Alfonso XI, grandson of Alfonso the Wise, 
built in its place a great church so that all who came might find 
room to worship. At about this time he fought a desperate battle 
with the Moors, and in danger of defeat placed his cause in the 
hands of St. Mary of Guadalupe, who thereupon granted him a 
glorious victory. From then on the Kings of Castile, and after- 
wards the Kings of Spain, showed great devotion to the sanctuary. 
They endowed it with lands, as also did private persons, and 
gradually it acquired great wealth. Houses were built for the 
priests, hospitals for the sick, dormitories for the pilgrims ; and 
since their needs had to be provided for, Jews and Moors in whose 
hands trade then was, lured by the prospect of gain settled in the 
town which was built to accommodate them. Guadalupe under- 
went various vicissitudes, for its vast estates, its immense herds, 
the privileges which had been accorded it, excited the jealousy of 
neighbouring feudal lords, lay and ecclesiastic, and more than once 
it had to resist the assault of armed bands. Notwithstanding, by 
means of pious donations and the ability of its priors, its wealth 
increased. ‘Towards the end of the fourteenth century the monks 
of the order of St. Jerome were charged with its custody and 
administration. Succeeding priors erected buildings of great 
splendour and spent enormous sums on their decoration. Kings 
continued to visit and befriend it. Christopher Columbus before 
his first journey went there to ask for the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin ; later, Cortez, Pizarro and Balboa, all natives of Extre- 
madura, went to thank Our Lady for the favours she had conferred 
upon them. 

Now, early in the thirties of the seventeenth century, Philip IV 
being then King of Spain, Fray Diego de Montalvo, the Prior, 
decided to build a sacristy more magnificent than any in Spain, 
and he engaged a painter called Francisco de Zurbaran to paint 
pictures to adorn its walls. He chose him doubtless because he 
had already won reputation for his paintings of monks, especially 
those who wore a white habit, as did those of St. Jerome, and 
perhaps also because he was a native of Estremadura. He was 
born in fact in a tiny village called Fuente de Cantos not very far 
from Guadalupe. 

The date of Zurbaran’s birth is unknown, but his certificate of 
baptism still exists, and this is dated November the seventh, 1598. 
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His father was a peasant in easy circumstances and like the peasant 
in Fuente de Cantos to this day had, it may be supposed, a two- 
storey house in the village street, with unglazed windows, and he 
kept his cow and his pigs, his goats and his donkey on the ground 
floor, and lived in the upper one. While he attended to his land, 
the boy of a morning led the livestock to the pasture, and it is related 
that one day, when he was but twelve, some gentlemen who were 
hunting saw him drawing on the trunks of trees with a piece of 
charcoal, and struck by his cleverness took him to Seville. But — 
stories more or less similar have been told of various painters, of 
Giotto among others, and are merely an expression of the surprise 
laymen must feel when they discover talent in someone whose birth 
and antecedents give no reason for it. Talent is a mysterious gift 
of nature for which there is no accounting. 

The story told of Zurbaran cannot be true, since there is a docu- 
ment extant which proves that he did not go to Seville till he was 
between fifteen and sixteen. This is an agreement, signed by his 
father towards the end of 1613, whereby he apprenticed his son 
for three years to a certain Pedro Diaz de Villanueva, who is 
described as an imaginero, a maker of images, and who by affixing 
his signature to the document early in January undertook to teach 
Francisco de Zurbaran his art such as he knew it without concealing 
anything from him, for which he was to receive sixteen ducats, 
half payable at once and the other half at the end of eighteen 
months. The ducat was worth about ten shillings, but ten shillings 
then was equivalent to five pounds or more, so that the total sum 
paid would amount to-day to something between eighty and a 
hundred pounds. The agreement stipulated that for this the 
image-maker should provide his apprentice with board and lodging 
and pay for his treatment in sickness so long as this did not last 
longer than two weeks, in which case the expense was to be borne 
by the boy’s father. His father was besides to provide him with 
clothes and foot-wear. A further condition was that if ‘ the said 
Francisco’ during the three years of his apprenticeship chose to 
work on feast-days and holidays his earnings should belong to him. 

Some surprise has been occasioned by the fact that the lad 
should have been apprenticed not to one of the famous painters 
who were then living in Seville, but to an image-maker of so little 
repute that nothing is known of him but that he was Zurbaran’s 
master. I should have thought the explanation was simple. It 
is true that the image-makers were often painters as well, Alonso 
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Cano, for instance, was as highly esteemed for his polychrome 
statues as for his paintings, and though Pedro Diaz de Villanueva 
was chiefly occupied in carving the images, large and small, which 
were not only placed in churches but were also sought after by 
the laity for their private devotions, it is likely enough that he 
painted pictures ; but if so, not one has survived. Francisco de 
Herrera, Juan del Castillo and Juan de las Roelas, who had studied 
with Titian, were at this time well-known teachers in Seville, and 
their paintings were highly thought of; it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they would have refused to take a pupil for the modest 
sum Zurbaran’s peasant father was prepared to pay. If he appren- 
ticed the boy to an insignificant artisan it is surely because he was 
cheap. 

The most interesting thing we know about the three years of 
Zurbaran’s apprenticeship is that he became friends with Velasquez, 
who was studying with Herrera el Viejo. For long the influence 
of the Italian schools had been paramount in Spain, but about this 
time the paintings of Ribera began to be known, and because they 
appealed to marked idiosyncrasies of the Spanish character became 
popular. Ribera was a Spaniard, but at an early age, after 
studying for some time with Ribalta at Valencia, he made his way 
to Rome. There he worked with Caravaggio, the head of the 
naturalistic school and a master of chiaroscuro. The violent 
contrasts of light and shade, the dramatic power, the sombre 
tones with which Ribera painted gruesome scenes of martyrdom 
were very much to the taste not only of the public, but also of the 
young painters who were impatient of the conventionality of 
masters who were still practising an art that had lost its savour. So 
great, indeed, was Ribera’s influence on the young Velasquez and 
on the young Zurbaran that several of their early pictures have 
at various times been ascribed first to one and then to the other. 
For example, the Adoration of the Shepherds in the National Gallery, 
long considered to be by Velasquez, is now attributed to Zurbaran. 

The Church frowned on the use in schools of the nude model, so the 
student, as exercises to prepare himself to paint the human figure 
which was then the artist’s only subject-matter, painted still-lifes 
and flower-pieces, but anything of the kind Zurbaran may have 
produced during this period has perished, and his first extant 
painting is an Immaculate Conception dated 1616. He was then 
eighteen. It is a hard, careful portrait of a young girl standing in 
space on the heads of eight cherubs, and it owes its composition 
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very obviously to Italian influence. At about the same time he 
must have painted the Virgin as a Child in Prayer, for he has used 
the same homely, fat-faced wench as a model. 

Zurbaran lived obscurely, and little can be told of him that is 
more than conjecture. That is not to be wondered at, for there is 
of necessity a great deal of monotonous regularity in a painter’s 
life. His occupation is physically exhausting, and after his day’s 
work is done he is unlikely to have much inclination to indulge in 
the kind of adventures that provide matter for a biographer. 
In Zurbaran’s time a painter did not, as now, paint pictures 
because he had a mind to and trust to finding a patron to buy them ; 
he had no money to buy colours and canvases, the appurtenances 
of his art, and painted on commission. His social position was 
humble, on a level with the goldsmith’s and silversmith’s, the 
cabinet-maker’s and the book-binder’s. He was a craftsman who 
led a modest and straitened life, and no one thought it worth 
his while to record its vicissitudes. If he had love-affairs they 
were no one’s business but his own, and his comings and goings 
were of little interest to anyone but himself. But when an artist 
has won fame the world is curious to know what sort of man he 
was ; it is hard to believe that someone who has produced work 
of a rare and original quality should have been to all seeming a 
very ordinary person whose life was no more exciting than a bank- 
clerk’s. It happens then that legends arise and though there is 
no evidence for them they may so accord with the instinctive 
impression his work furnishes, or, if there are portraits of him, with 
the look of him, as to have a certain plausibility. 

So it has happened with Zurbaran. The story goes that before 
he left Fuente de Cantos, never to return, he drew a vicious 
caricature of a gentleman of property who lived there. This 
gentleman, named Silverio de Luerca, on hearing of it, went to 
the boy’s house and asked for him. His father told him that he 
had gone away, but refused to say where he was, upon which the 
incensed young man hit him so violent a blow on the head that 
within five days he died of it. Lwuerca fled to Madrid, where 
owing to influential friends he escaped the consequences of his 
crime, and in course of time came to occupy posts of some impor- 
tance under Philip IV. Many years passed. Zurbaran went to 
Madrid, either because he had work to do there or because he was 
looking for work, and one night on his way home he came across 
two men who were taking leave of one another. One said : ‘ Good 
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night, Luerca, see you to-morrow ’ ; and walked away. Zurbaran 
went up to the man who had been thus addressed and asked him : 
‘ Are you by chance Don Silverio de Luerca, a native of Fuente de 
Cantos 

am.’ 

‘ Then draw your sword, for the blood of my father cries out for 
blood, and his life demands yours. I am Francisco de Zurbaran.’ 

They fought. The conflict was brief. Silverio de Luerca fell 
to the ground crying: ‘I am a dead man,’ and Zurbaran fled 
from the scene. 

The story is certainly characteristic of the period when the point 
of honour was an obsession with the Spaniards and everyone, not 
only gentlemen and soldiers, but haberdashers and lackeys, carried 
a sword and was quick to resent affront. There is in the gallery at 
Brunswick a portrait, said to be of Zurbaran, which gives a certain 
plausibility to the legend. It is that of a man of a swarthy com- 
plexion, with a head of untidy black hair, a black moustache and 
a black goatee, dark eyes and a stern, harsh look. You would not 
have said that this was a man to forget or to forgive an injury. 
There is in Madrid a drawing which is also presumed to be a portrait 
of Zurbaran, but when he was much older. The hair is thin and 
white, the expression mild. In neither case, however, are there 
better grounds for the ascription than that it has for a long time 
been made. He is said to have painted himself in one or other of 
his large compositions, in the great Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
for instance, and in the picture at Guadalupe of Henry III offering 
a bishopric to the prior. This again is mere guess-work. 

But there is a small picture, recently acquired by the Prado, 
which one must be of a very sceptical temper not to accept as an 
authentic portrait of the artist in his old age. It is entitled Jesus 
Christ with St. Luke in the guise of a painter. Christ is on the cross, 
and standing by his side, with a palette‘on his thumb and brushes 
in his fingers, is a painter. He is thin and worn, with a great 
Adam’s apple protruding from his skinny neck, bald except at the 
back of his head from which lanky grey locks hang to his shoulders. 
He has the same high cheek-bones as in the Brunswick picture, but 
the cheeks are sunken ; he has a bold, hooked nose, a long upper 
lip and a somewhat receding chin partly concealed by a sparse 
and straggling beard. He wears a loose brown smock such as 
Zurbaran or any painter to-day might wear to paint in. It is the 
portrait of a man broken by the years, by poverty, neglect and 
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disappointment. His right hand is pressed to his heart and he 
looks up at his dying Lord with the humble, pathetic adoration of 
a dog unjustly beaten. 

After finishing his apprenticeship Zurbaran seems to have gone 
to Llerena, a prosperous town in Estramadura not far from his 
birthplace, and there, according to Dofia Maria Luisa Caturla who 
has spent laborious years in a study of the artist’s life and works, 
he married a certain Maria Paez. Her father had a large family 
and was by calling a gelder. Zurbaran was then eighteen and his 
wife some years older. Since the marriage brought him neither 
cash nor credit it must be supposed that it was a love match. A 
son was born to the couple in 1620 and a daughter in 1623. Maria 
Paez appears to have died about then, perhaps in childbirth, and 
in 1625 Zurbaran married Beatriz de Morales, a widow, who was 
a native of Llerena, and, again according to Dofia Maria Luisa 
Caturla, hard on forty years of age. It is curious that he should 
twice have married women so much older than himself. Beatriz de 
Morales bore him a daughter. She died in 1639 and five years 
later he married Dofia Leonor de Tordesas, a widow of twenty- 
eight and the daughter of a goldsmith. By her he had no less 
than six children. 

Strangely enough, with the exception of the two pictures I have 
mentioned, there is no trace of any of Zurbaran’s paintings for 
something like eight years after he went to Llerena; yet he 
must have been slowly acquiring a reputation, for in 1624 he was 
commissioned to execute nine large compositions dealing with the 
life of St. Peter for the cathedral of Seville. He went back to 
Llerena and is supposed to have spent two or three years more 
there ; he was then invited by the monks of a convent in Seville to 
return to the city to paint for their new cloister a series of pictures 
concerned with the life of St. Peter Nolasco. He agreed to do this 
and after finishing this task he painted a Crucifixion for the convent 
of St. Paul. These works excited so much admiration that a 
petition was presented to the town council by certain gentlemen 
praying that ‘in view of the consummate art he had shown in 
these productions, and taking for granted that painting is not the 
least ornament of the state,’ he should be solicited to take up his 
residence in Seville, ‘ if not on a salary or with a contribution to 
his expenses, at least in language that would gratify him, since 
such an approach would effect the purpose.’ The town council, 
having considered the matter, charged the author of the petition, 
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Don Rodrigo Suarez, to inform Zurbaran ‘ how much the city 
desired that he should dwell there on account of the favourable 
opinions they had formed of him, and the city would take care to 
favour him, and to assist him on all occasions that presented them- 
selves,’ Zurbaran accepted the flattering invitation and, as a 
statement he made later indicates, sent to Llerena for his wife and 
children. 

But this was not the end of the matter. The local painters were 
incensed that one whom, since he came from Estremadura, they 
looked upon as a foreigner should be settled among them in such 
an honourable way. As the only commissions to be secured were 
to paint for churches and convents the market was limited, and 
the competition of a stranger was resented. Alonso Cano presented 
another petition to the council protesting against the resolution 
they had passed and calling upon them to have Zurbaran interro- 
gated to determine his qualifications. The town council seem to 
have been strangely amenable to petitions, for they agreed that what 
Alonso Cano asked was reasonable, and to Zurbaran’s indignation 
the heads of the painters’ union (for so I translate alcaldes pintores), 
supported by other members of the craft, with a scrivener and a 
policeman to accredit their authority, forthwith went to inform 
him that he must within three days submit to examination. He 
immediately called the council’s attention to the fact that they 
themselves had invited him to stay in Seville on account of his 
eminence as a painter and for the glory of the city, whereupon at 
great personal inconvenience he had transferred his residence from 
Llerena to Seville, and he requested them therefore to declare that 
he was under no obligation to comply with so insulting a demand. 
It may be presumed that the town council saw the justice of his 
claim, for he remained in Seville, and continued to execute the 
numerous commissions he received from all parts of the peninsula. 

In 1634 he was bidden to Madrid by Velasquez at the order of 
Philip IV to paint pictures for the palace called El Buen Retiro 
which the favourite, the Count-Duke of Olivares, was building to 
divert the King’s attention from the unhappy condition of the 
country, and the disastrous wars with Holland, France and England, 
for all of which the obstinate folly of the Count-Duke was respon- 
sible. Velasquez had been settled in Madrid for some years. At 
that time if an artist did not paint religious pictures he could only 
make a living by painting portraits, and since such money as there 
was in Spain was to be found at Court, it was by repairing thither 
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that the portrait-painter was most likely to meet with patrons. It 
is possible that Velasquez was unable to get commissions for 
religious pictures in his birthplace, where, as is shown by the 
efforts made by the painters of Seville to drive Zurbaran from the 
city, the competition was keen, or it may be that his astute father- 
in-law, Pacheco, saw that his great gifts would better serve him in 
Madrid ; the fact remains that he went there, and there, as we 
know, he soon gained the King’s favour and so entered upon his 
triumphal career. The commission offered to Zurbaran was to 
paint a series of canvases illustrating the labours of Hercules. I 
shall have something to say about them later; here I will only 
relate a charming anecdote that has come down to us. He had 
been given the honorary title of the King’s Painter, either for the 
work he was then engaged on or for the decoration of a boat which 
the nobles of Seville had presented to Philip so that he might take 
his ease in it on the placid waters of the pleasure-grounds which 
surrounded his new palace. One day, having finished one of these 
pictures, he affixed his signature: Francisco de Zurbaran, the 
King’s Painter. Someone touched him on the shoulder. He 
turned round and saw a gentleman in black standing behind him, 
a gentleman with long fair hair, a long pale face, pale blue eyes, 
and a long chin. It was the King. With a smile His Majesty of 
Spain, with the courtesy for which he was famous, pointed to the 
signature and said : ‘ The King’s Painter and the Painters’ King.’ 

The compliment was gracious, but does not appear to have been 
followed by the offer of further employment, for when Zurbaran 
had executed this commission he returned to Seville. He painted 
then for the Charterhouse at Jerez de la Frontera the fine pictures 
which are now in the museum at Cadiz. In 1638 he went to 
Guadalupe. Of the work he did there I shall also have something 
to say later. 

Zurbaran was paid small sums for his paintings and with a large 
family to support he can have had little chance to save money. 
Merely to pay his way he needed constant orders. The artist 
depends on the favour of the public. He spends years learning his 
craft and developing the personality which will give the peculiar 
tang to his work which is his originality ; and it may be long then 
before he assembles a sufficient number of patrons to provide him 
with means adequate to his needs. But too often it happens that 
though he is still in full possession of his talent a younger man 
appears on the scene who has something new to offer which, even 
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if inferior in quality, by the attraction of its novelty captures the 
fickle fancy of the public. What pleased before pleases no longer. 
This is what befell Zurbaran. People grew tired of the sort of 
pictures he painted and turned eagerly to the productions of a 
man still in his twenties who was supplying them with something 
that appealed to their emotions as perhaps the honest, sober work 
of Zurbaran had never done. Murillo. He was facile and grace- 
ful, his colour was rich and harmonious, and about the time of 
Zurbaran’s third marriage, when he had adopted what is known 
as his ‘ warm’ style, he was the most popular painter in Seville. 
He combined realism with sentimentality and so responded to two 
marked traits of the Spanish character. Zurbaran received fewer 
and fewer commissions. He does not seem to have signed a single 
picture between 1639 and 1659, and one can only suppose that if 
he painted any he did not think them important enough to affix 
his signature to them. In 1651 he went once more to Madrid, 
perhaps to see Velasquez, who had just returned from his second 
visit to Italy, and through whose influence, it may be, he hoped 
to get another commission from the King; but if this was his 
object, he failed and shortly afterwards he went back to Seville. 
Things seem to have gone from bad to worse, for in 1656, because 
he had not paid the rent of his house for a year, his effects were 
seized and put up at auction ; but so wretched were they that not 
a single bid was made. 

Two years later he went to Madrid again, but this time for good, 
and so far as anyone knows he spent the rest of his life there. He 
was then sixty. He was old to attempt a new manner. Such 
communication as an artist has to make is primarily to his con- 
temporaries. He may have curious and unusual things to tell 
them, but he speaks to them in the idiom of his day. Another 
generation adopts another idiom. There is one thing that is fairly 
certain, an artist can only develop on the lines which nature has 
marked out for him, his mode of expression is of the essence of his 
personality and the attempt to assume a new one is futile. If the 
language he speaks is no longer understood he must be content to 
remain silent and trust to the amends which time may have in 
store for him. Time sifts the significant from the trivial. Posterity 
is unconcerned with the fashions of a bygone era ; it chooses from 
the mass of material that has come down it what responds to its 
immediate needs. 

But Zurbaran had to live, and to live he had to paint the sort 
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of pictures people wanted. They wanted the sort of pictures that 
Murillo painted. This is what Zurbaran set himself to do. It 
was an unfortunate experiment. The pictures he painted had 
little of his own strength and none of Murillo’s charm. 

He was still alive in 1664, for in that year he was engaged as an 
expert to decide the value of a collections of pictures, fifty-five in 
all, after the death of their owner, a certain Don Francisco Jacinto 
de Salcedo. It is perhaps significant of the conditions which then 
prevailed that on the list that has come down to us the names of 
the painters are not given, but only their subjects and their dimen- 
sions, The highest value was put upon the largest. It represented 
the Adoration of the Kings and was ten foot long and just under 
eight foot high. It was valued at 1,500 reals. The real, according 
to Cotgrave, was equivalent to the English sixpence ; so that, 
including the frame, which was then apt to be elaborate, highly 
decorated and costly, the picture was estimated to be worth thirty- 
seven pounds, ten shillings. The average value of full-length 
portaits of saints and monks seems to have been about five hundred 
reals, which was fifteen pounds. It is no wonder, if such were the 
prices paid, that Zurbaran was reduced to penury, and Murillo, 
his successful rival, died without leaving enough money for his 
burial. 

Velasquez died before Zurbaran and in his place other artists 
were Officially created painters to the King, Mazo first and then 
Carrefio. The dynasty of the Hapsburgs came to an end, and 
with the Bourbons the eighteenth century entered Spain. Zur- 
baran’s art had nothing to say to a public that admired Van Loo 
and his sons, Rafael Mengs and Tiepolo. The nineteenth century 
knew nothing of him, and it was not till certain historical events 
occurred that his own countrymen thought to remember him. 
After the disasters of the Spanish-American war in which Spain 
lost the last remnants of the great. empire upon which, Charles V 
could boast, the sun never set, the Spaniards, humiliated by the 
crushing defeat, sought by looking back on the glories of their 
Golden Age to find something in which they could still take pride. 
Cuba and the Philippines had gone, but nothing could rob them 
of the magnificence of their cathedrals and palaces, the genius 
of their writers, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon, Quevedo, and 
the splendour of their painters. 

Velasquez was already world-famous, and the discerning through- 
out Europe after some hesitation were succumbing to the enigmatic 
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lure of El Greco, but it was left to the Spaniards themselves to 
rescue Zurbaran from oblivion. And when at last they took 
cognizance of him I think they must have felt, as we may all feel 
now, that he was the most Spanish of the three. He lacked the 
dazzling, air-fraught brilliance of Velasquez, the passionate intensity 
of El Greco, but he was of the soil as was neither of the others. He 
had the qualities which the Spaniards recognised in themselves. He 
had the honesty, the sobriety, the deep religious feeling, the self- 
respect, the hardihood, which notwithstanding the misrule of three 
centuries, the profligacy of courts, the amiable frivolity of the 
eighteenth century, the dull stupidity of the nineteenth, they felt 
were deep-rooted in their being. His want of imagination did not 
offend them, for they were not creatures of ardent imagination, 
and his realism was agreeable to them, for they were inveterately 
realistic. They were not romantic, for romance is more at home 
in the misty north and thrives ill under a southern sun, but they 
were passionate, and in Zurbaran’s pictures they dimly felt a 
passion held in check by force of will and by self-respect. 

In 1905 the Spaniards collected as many of his pictures as they 
could procure and gave an exhibition of them in the Prado. I do 
not know what impression it made on the public ; I cannot dis- 
cover that it made any on the rest of Europe. 

The paintings Zurbaran did for the Buen Retiro have been an 
embarrassment to his admirers, and for long they threw doubt on 
their authenticity, but that persevering searcher of the archives, 
Dofia Maria Luisa Caturla, has within the last few years discovered 
a receipt for them signed by Zurbaran. They are poor. The 
subject doubtless was ungrateful, and it may be that it could only 
have been treated, as for example Piero da Cosimo might have 
treated it, with fantasy, as a decoration enlivened by little fauns 
disporting on the green, gaily coloured birds and mythological 
animals ; but such a treatment could scarcely have occurred to 
Zurbaran. He was of a literal disposition. There was no place 
in his earnest realism for caprice. There is nothing heroic in his 
Hercules, nothing to remind you that he was the son of a god and 
of a princess of Mycenae ; he is but a Spanish peasant, naked but 
for a loin-cloth, muscular, coarse and ill-favoured ; he might be 
no more than a professional strong man in a fair. The industrious 
lady performed an equivocal service to Zurbaran when she proved 
beyond question that he was their author. 

But an artist has the right to be judged by his best work. This 
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he generally produces within a comparatively few years; with 
Zurbaran this seems to have lasted from 1626 to 1639. Now, the 
Labours of Hercules were painted in 1634 when he was at the height 
of his powers. The only explanation I can offer is this : like every 
other artist Zurbaran had his limitations, and when he attempted 
something out of their compass he could fail worse than one with 
lesser gifts would have done. I think he was a modest, sensible 
man, and he was accustomed to carry out the wishes of his patrons ; 
one cannot suppose that, even if he had been able to afford it, the 
thought of refusing a royal commission crossed his mind. He was 
given a job to do, and he did it to the best of his ability. In this 
case he made a mess of it. There can be little doubt that the 
instructions which his ecclesiastical patrons gave him were precise, 
and he was obliged to follow them. Though they ordered pictures 
to adorn chapels, churches and sacristies, their aim primarily was 
not to acquire a work of art, but a work of edification, and 
also, and this frequently, one that should serve to glorify the 
community that had commissioned it by portraying for the devout 
and generous public its eminent members, the miracles they had 
performed, the graces of which they had been the recipients, and 
even the martyrdom one or other of them had suffered. On 
occasion their demands rendered it impossible for the painter to 
contrive a satisfactory composition. There is in the Prado a 
picture of Zurbaran’s representing the Vision of St. Peter Nolasco. 
The Heavenly City, which an angel points out, is inset in the upper 
left-hand corner with a very disturbing effect. The angel reminds 
you of a lecturer delivering a travelogue, and you expect him at 
any moment to give the operator a nod on which with a jerk the 
slide will display another aspect of the city. 

Zurbaran had no great skill in composition and little ingenuity 
of invention ; he is at his best in single figures or, if he has to deal 
with more, in very simple arrangements. 

What he could do in favourable circumstances one may judge 
for oneself from the eight huge pictures he painted for the sacristy at 
Guadalupe. They may be seen in the place they were painted for, 
and therefore to their best advantage, and one may accept the 
tradition in the convent that he designed the polychrome frames 
and advised upon the decoration, somewhat fussy to the taste of 
to-day, of the walls and ceiling. They represent notable events 
in the lives of certain monks of the order. Four are signed by 
Zurbaran, and four, of less importance, are not, so it has been 
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supposed that, though begun by Zurbaran, they may have been 
finished by another hand. It was while he was engaged on this 
task that his wife contracted the illness from which she died, and it 
may be that he left it incomplete to be with her in her death. 

Common opinion holds that Zurbaran’s masterpiece is the 
Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas which is now in the musetim at 
Seville ; I should have said rather that his masterpiece was the 
eight pictures, taken collectively, which I am now considering. 
They exhibit all his merits and none of his defects. In some of 
his paintings, in those at Grenoble for instance, his personages are 
distressingly wooden; they are lay-figures, not human beings. 
The personages of the pictures at Guadalupe are of flesh and blood. 
They have the animation of life. They are convincingly real. 
Zurbaran was a very good draughtsman, and he seems to have had 
something of a dramatic sense which enabled him to arrange the 
set and choose the properties so as to give verisimilitude to the 
scene he was depicting. The backgrounds are pleasing, but 
conventional, and it is evident that his main interest was in the 
characterisation of his sitter. His models, I may add, were the 
monks who happened to be in the convent when he was there. 
One of the most impressive of these productions is the portrait of 
Father Gonzalo de Illescas who was prior of the monastery about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. He is shown at his desk, a pen in 
his raised hand, looking up as though there had been a knock on 
the door and he were waiting for someone to come in. The face 
might be that of any business man of to-day, thoughtful, able and 
sensible. As I tried to explain to the reader at the beginning of 
this essay, such an establishment as Santa Maria de Guadalupe, 
with its widespread estates, its feudatory towns, its immense herds, 
with its hospitals and hostels, was a great business undertaking, 
and the prior, who was during his term of office in absolute control, 
had to be, though certainly of a piety sufficient to command 
respect, a very active man of affairs. Zurbaran’s colour though 
sober, hard, harsh even, and a trifle cold, was sumptuous. Such of 
the pictures in the sacristy as face the windows have been exposed 
to the violent light of the Spanish summer for three hundred years 
and the colour has faded to the soft tints of pastel. This has lost 
them something of their force, but for all that there is a nobilty 
about them which is imposing. There is in them the easy power 
of a craftsman who knows his business. 

The Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas is of vast dimensions and the 
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figures are more than life size. St. Thomas is standing on a cloud, 
with a pen in one hand and an open book in the other, and on 
each side of him, seated on clouds presumably, are four doctors of 
the church magnificently attired. Below, on each side of a column 
behind which is a charming view of a street, are two kneeling 
groups, in one of which is the Emperor Charles V with three of 
his courtiers and in the other, accompanied by three monks, the 
archbishop who built the church for the altarpiece of which this 
huge production was designed. Above, in the clouds, are Jesus 
Christ, carrying the Cross like a gun, the Blessed Virgin and two 
other inhabitants of the celestial region who have been identified 
as St. Paul and St. Dominic. The picture is impressive by its 
size, the vigour of its execution, the proficiency of its draughtsman- 
ship and the brilliance of its colour ; but you cannot fail to notice 
the awkwardness of its composition. It is divided into three 
sections so that the eye cannot survey it comfortably as a whole, 
and the lowest part, which should surely be the least important, 
is the most attractive. The name of the model who sat for St. 
Thomas has come down to us. He was a canon of the Cathedral 
of Seville, Don Augustin Abreu de Escobar, and a friend of Zur- 
baran’s. In portraiture, when the sitter is a person of eminence, 
it is less necessary that a portrait should resemble him than that 
people who know him only by hearsay or through his works should 
feel that that is exactly how he must look. This is even more so 
when a painter sets out to represent someone who is long since 
dead. But in his portrayal of St. Thomas Aquinas, Zurbaran has 
painted a man who can scarcely have resembled him. You cannot 
persuade yourself that the Seraphic Doctor was a spry, plump 
young man of undistinguished appearance. 

Zurbaran seldom made mistakes like this. There is in the 
museum at Seville a large picture of Pope Urban II in conference 
with St. Bruno. St. Bruno was the founder of the Carthusian order 
and was come to Rome from his retreat in the valley of the Char- 
treuse at the request of Urban II. Zurbaran has caught with his 
accustomed skill the characteristics of the Pope who was a temporal 
as well as a spiritual ruler, and of the ascetic monk. Bruno is 
looking down, his hands modestly concealed in the sleeves of his 
habit. His face is emaciated, and there is in the expression, 
notwithstanding the humility of his bearing, the strength of pur- 
pose, the obstinacy with which according to history he fought 
simony and corruption in the Church. The Pope looks out at 
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the spectator with a hard, shrewd look, a man accustomed to 
command and accustomed to be obeyed, but yet with a certain 
anxiety in his expression, as though, face to face with this austere, 
obdurate monk, whose pupil he had been, he did not, for all his 
great station, feel quite sure of himself. 

At about the same time that Zurbaran painted this fine picture 
he painted for the same convent a picture representing St. Hugo, 
Bishop of Grenoble, visiting the convent which with his assistance 
St. Bruno had founded. The seven monks who constituted the 
new order are seated at their meal in the refectory. The white 
habits, which Zurbaran painted so admirably, have a curious 
stiffness. This is said to be due to the fact that whereas Zurbaran 
painted the heads from nature, he painted the clothes from lay 
figures. It is an old tradition ; but I cannot see why, though he 
disposed the habits on a lay figure, they should not have hung in 
natural folds ; it seems more plausible that if in many of his pictures 
the habits hang in folds that no material could assume, so that they 
appear to be of cardboard (as for example in the St. Antony with 
the Infant Jesus) it is owing to his early training as a wood-carver 
with the imaginero who was his master, He never quite lost his 
fondness for the stylised folds of material. It is, indeed, a fine 
simplification which gave him opportunity for the chiaroscuro in 
which he delighted, and to my mind it gives a dramatic value to 
the figures of many of the innumerable monks he painted. 

When I said that Zurbaran lacked imagination I exaggerated ; 
it would have been more accurate to say that he lacked fancy. 
Portraiture, and Zurbaran was pre-eminently a painter of portraits, 
is to some extent a collaboration between the painter and his 
sitter ; the sitter must give something ; there must be something 
in him which excites the painter’s sensibility sufficiently to enable 
him to portray somewhat more than his model’s outward seeming. 
The painter must have a faculty resembling the novelist’s by virtue 
of which he can slip into the skin of the characters he creates and 
think their thoughts and feel their feelings. This faculty is imagina- 
tion and this Zurbaran possessed. His sitters are so sharply 
individualised that it requires little perspicacity to discern their 
dispositions and idiosyncrasies. In the great array of his monkish 
portraits Zurbaran has depicted most of the humours to which 
men are prone. In this array you may recognise in turn the 
idealist, the mystic, the saint ; the fanatic, the stoic, the autocrat, 
the precisian ; the self-seeker, the sensualist, the glutton and the 
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clown. For it was not only the love of God that induced these 
men to adopt the life of a religious. Sometimes it was frustrated 
ambition or a disappointment in love, sometimes a longing for 
peace and security and sometimes a desire, natural enough, to rise 
in the world, since if he was not inclined to seek fortune in America 
or in the wars, the Church offered the only means whereby a poor 
but clever boy of humble origins could hope to achieve distinction. 

Zurbaran painted few secular portraits of men, but on the other 
hand many of young women, mostly beautiful, and dressed in the 
sumptuous clothes of the period. Since the young do not in the 
general cast of their features often display character he was unable 
to exhibit his peculiar gift for characterisation, and since the young 
women of his day, like those of ours, smothered their faces with 
paint and powder, thereby making themselves look as much like 
one another as they could, he satisfied himself with giving them 
good looks, and painting with a wealth of colour the silks and 
satins of their dress, their pearls and jewelled brooches. Of those 
I have seen the most striking is that of Santa Casilda. It is 
in the Prado. She has little of the youthful charm that marks 
the others, but a face in which there is, with a certain homeliness, an 
air of the somewhat severe distinction which we are apt to call 
aristocratic. 

The interesting thing about these female portraits is that they 
purport to represent saints, but if you trouble to look into the lives 
of the various persons named you discover that, saintly as they 
were, they could never have worn such gorgeous clothes nor pos- 
sessed such costly ornaments. There is evidence that at the period 
during which Zurbaran was active a fashion arose in Spain to 
have portraits painted either of the daughters or wives of noblemen, 
or by gentlemen of the objects of their affection, with the attributes 
of certain saints. Lope de Vega had a lady, with whom, from 
what we know of him, we may guess his relations were far from 
continent, painted as the Chaste Susanna, and it is recorded that 
a Prince of Esquilache caused his mistress to be portrayed with the 
insignia and in the costume of St. Helena. These saints of Zurbaran 
were the ladies of Seville. Spanish women of position, owing to 
the Moorish influence still in some respects prevalent, lived in 
seclusion, and it seems to have been thought unbecoming, unless 
they were of the blood royal, that they should allow themselves to 
be painted as themselves ; but by the exercise of this ingenious 
subterfuge they managed without offence to their delicacy to gratify 
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a natural desire and by presenting their likeness to church or 
convent to perform an act of piety. It may, of course, have been 
a satisfaction to their vanity when they attended mass in the chapel 
of their predilection to see a picture of themselves hanging on a 
wall or decorating an altarpiece. There were no private views of 
the Royal Academy nor vernissages at the Salon, to which they 
could go to hear the comments of all and sundry on the portrait 
that hung on the line. We may surmise that it was with just such 
a mingling of complacency and apprehension that these ladies 
listened to the congratulations of their friends who came to the 
chapel to see, to admire, to criticise, to decry the picture of their 
intimate acquaintance as St. Agnes, St. Rufina or St. Marina. 

' In speaking of the paintings of Zurbaran I have mentioned his 
masterly draughtsmanship, the felicity, the variety, the depth of 
tone with which he represented the white of his monks’ habits, 
the opulence of colour in the habiliments of princes of the Church 
and the dresses of great ladies ; I have dwelt on the sincerity of 
his workmanship, his honest craftsmanship, his dignity, his sobriety ; 
and I have laid stress on his convincing portraiture, his keen 
appreciation of character and the persuasiveness of his representa- 
tion of persons long since dead ; I have pointed out how impressive 
these huge canvases are and how on occasion they have a striking 
nobility. I cannot expect the reader to have noticed that I have 
not claimed that any of the pictures I have spoken of had beauty. 
Beauty is a grave word. It is a word of high import. It is used 
lightly now—of the weather, of a smile, of a frock or the fit of a 
shoe, of a bracelet, of a garden, of a syllogism ; beautiful serves 
as a synonym for good or pretty or pleasing or nice or engaging or 
interesting. But beauty is none of these. It is much more. It 
is very rare. It is a force. It is an enravishment. It is not a 
figure of speech when people say it takes their breath away; in 
certain cases it may give you the same suffocating shock as when 
you dive into ice-cold water. And after that first shock your heart 
throbs like a prisoner’s when the jail gate clangs behind him and 
he breathes again the clean air of freedom. The impact of beauty 
is to make you feel greater than you are, so that for a moment you 
seem to walk on air ; and the exhilaration and the release are such 
that nothing in the world matters any more. You are wrenched 
out of yourself into a world of pure spirit. It is like falling in 
love. It is falling in love. It is an ecstasy matching the ecstasy 
of the mystics, When I think of the works of art that have filled 
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me with this intense emotion I think of the first glance at the Taj 
Mahal, the St. Maurice of El Greco, seen again after long years, 
the Adam with his outstretched arm in the Sistine Chapel, Night 
and Day and the brooding figure of Giuliano on the tombs of the 
Medici and Titian’s Entombment of Christ. Such an emotion I, for 
my part, have never received from the highly competent, well- 
painted, well-drawn, dignified, thoughtful canvases which 
Zurbaran painted for the altars of churches and the sacristies 
of convents. They have great qualities, but they appeal to the 
mind, to the intelligent appreciation, rather than to the heart and 
nerves which are thrilled and shattered by the rapture of pure beauty. 

Yet he did paint a few pictures, in size or importance of subject 
of no great consequence, which to my mind have a rare and moving 
beauty, and of these I propose presently to speak. But before I 
do this I must deal with another topic. 

When the Spaniards re-discovered Zurbaran and hailed him as 
one of the glories of their country they claimed that he was a 
mystical painter. Nothing could be further from the truth, and 
it is to the great credit of Don Bernardino de Pantorba, author of 
a very sensible, though too brief, essay on Zurbaran that he has 
pointed out how mistaken they were. It is true that for the most 
part he painted pictures of religious subjects ; as I have pointed 
out, churchmen were his chief patrons, and there can be little 
doubt that this serious, simple-minded man was a good Catholic. 
The Spaniards have always been of a religious turn—after their 
fashion, and in the seventeenth century they were intensely devout. 
The Council of Trent was still fresh in their minds and the Inquisi- 
tion was alert to punish any suspicion of heresy. But it was a 
devotion at once fervid, sentimental, grim and brutal. To see to 
what extravagance it could be carried one need only read Calderon’s 
play, La Devocian de la Cruz. We may be pretty sure that Zurbaran 
performed his religious duties with unction. It has seemed to me 
that one can get some inkling of the nature of his religion from one 
of the pictures he painted for the convent at Guadalupe. It 
represents St. Jerome being chastised by two angels because of his 
excessive predilection for secular literature. He is on his knees, 
naked but for a loin cloth, and the two angels with whips in their 
hands are belabouring him with might and main, while Jesus Christ 
sitting on a cloud a little way off, with one hand upraised as though 
he were counting the strokes, wears an expression of mild com- 
placency. Since it is stated that the Saint’s particular transgression 
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was to read the works of Cicero to the neglect of the inspired Word 
of God, an irreverent person might suggest that he owed this 
castigation to a rival author’s annoyance that another author’s 
works should be read as well as, or in competition with, his own. 
But the significast thing is that the Saint is evidently deeply con- 
scious of his sin, and his attitude of supplication indicates not only 
that he prays for forgiveness, but looks upon the hiding he receives 
as eminently just. I think we may hazard the surmise that 
Zurbaran thought so too. 

In his various representations of Christ Zurbaran surrendered 
to a sentimentality that was alien to his temperament. He gives 
him the offensive smugness of the self-satisfied rector of a fashionable 
church. This is not the compassionate, yet stern and virile teacher 
who delivered the Sermon on the Mount. But on the other hand 
his Crucifixions display a sombre power that was all his own. He 
does nothing to palliate the horror of the tragic scene. A dark 
and stormy background emphasises the solitude of the sufferer. In 
one, with the head downcast, the face in deep shadow, there is, 
strangely, a moving expression of despair. The body has already 
the cold greyness of a corpse. In another the agony of the uplifted 
face appealing, you would have said in vain, to a deaf God, has a 
harrowing intensity. It could hardly have failed to exacerbate 
the emotions of a people who found such a dreadful fascination in 
the spectacle of their Saviour’s anguish. 

It may be that Zurbaran’s religious pictures agreed with the 
religious conception of the Spaniards of his day and aroused the 
feelings of devotion which they were designed to do. I don’t 
think they can do that now. I have a notion that by his time faith 
had been rendered too formal, too rigid, too chartered for a painter 
to feel, and so portray, the artless emotion which makes the works 
of the early Siennese painters so simply and naively religious. 
The observances of religion were a method by which you escaped 
the tortures of hell and won the reward of eternal bliss, and your 
spiritual advisers were there with their cut and dried rules to 
point out your way for you, and if necessary, to indicate a short 
cut. 

And of course it is a mistake to suppose that mysticism is neces- 
sarily religious in character. The mystic experience is a specific 
thing. It is true that it may arise from the practice of religion, 
and then it is generally the reward of prayer and mortification, but 
it may also arise through the influence of a drug, opium, for instance, 
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or the mescal bean, and in rare instances from the hypnotic sugges- 
tion of running water (as with St. Ingatius Loyola), and sometimes 
from the impact of beauty on a soul of peculiar sensibility. So 
many people have described in terms so similar the ecstasy of 
illumination that there can be little doubt of its reality. I do not 
know that they who experience it through the effects of a drug or 
the impact of beauty draw the same inferences as do they who 
experience it through the practice of religion, but the sensations 
are the same, a sense of liberation, a sense that they are united 
with something larger than themselves, a sense of exhilaration, a 
sense of awe and of detachment from all that is base, idle and 
transitory. 

Is it rash to suggest that when the artist, poet or painter, is 
mysteriously seized with that curious humour which is known as 
inspiration so that notions come to him he cannot tell whence and 
he finds himself aware of things he never knew he knew, he enjoys 
a condition indistinguishable from that of the mystic in rapture ? 

It is absurd to call Zurbaran a mystic. He was, as a matter of 
fact, a downright, literal fellow, who was given a job to do and did 
it as well as he could. It is true that, like other painters of religious 
subjects, he painted various saints and monks in ecstasy. But he 
used the common formula. He painted them with their mouths 
gaping and their eyes turned up towards heaven so that little is 
seen but their whites. You are disconcertingly reminded of a 
dead codfish on a fishmonger’s marble slab. The mystical state 
is probably something that the painter cannot represent, and it is 
not by attempting to do so that he can arouse in the spectator the 
mystical emotion which art can sometimes induce. I have seemed 
myself to feel it when I have contemplated the painting of the 
flesh in El Greco’s Crucifixion in the Louvre and in one or two of 
Chardin’s still-lifes. It is quite a different feeling from that which 
you get from the ingenuous and heart-felt pictures of the Siennese 
Primitives. Kant, as we all know, claimed that the sublime does 
not exist in nature, but is introduced into it by the sensibility of 
men of a considerable degree of culture. So it may be that mysti- 
city does not reside in pictures, but that some pictures have in them 
a potentiality which enables a beholder of a peculiar disposition, 
of some aesthetic training, to infuse them with a magic which excites 
in him the mystical experience. They have then a beauty deeper 
than the beauty which takes your breath away, they have a beauty 
which is tremulous and animating so that for a brief moment you 
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experience the same ecstasy as the Saints experience in communion 
with Divine Reality. 

I have spoken of Zurbaran as though he were a plodding, 
industrious, competent painter who painted pictures as a cabinet- 
maker might make a barguefio or a potter turn out an Hispano- 
Moorish plate. And so he was. He was no genius. And yet, 
perhaps because he was so honest, so sincere, because he had the 
sensibility which enabled him to paint the white of his monks’ habits 
with such an admirable subtlety, sometimes, very rarely, he was able 
to surpass his limitations. Sometimes he excelled himself. Not in 
those huge canvases with their figures life-size or over, not in those 
representations of miracles or in those portraits of noble ladies 
masquerading as saints, but in certain small pictures which, when 
you survey his many works, you may easily overlook. There are 
in the museum at Cadiz pictures of Carthusian monks, one of St. 
Bruno, another of the Blessed John Houghton, which are of such 
beauty, which have in them so much emotion, that you feel that 
here at all events he was inspired. Of these to my mind the most 
moving is that of the English Carthusian. I have written about 
this picture before and I can only repeat what I have already 
written. I cannot but believe that it was an English monk and 
not a Spanish one who served Zurbaran as a model, and I have 
asked myself idly who was this unknown compatriot of mine who 
sat to the painter for a portrait of another Englishman. There is 
here the well-bred refinement, the clean-cut, shapely features that 
you sometimes find in a certain sort of Englishman of gentle birth. 
The hair, the little of it that is left round the shaven skull, appears 
to be of a reddish-brown ; the face, emaciated from long fasting, 
has a tension that is restless and eager. A hectic flush mantles 
his cheek. The skin is darker than ivory, though with the warmly 
supple hue of ivory and paler than olive, yet with something of 
that colour’s morbid delicacy. Round his neck, fastened by a 
knot, is a rope. One wasted hand is clasped to his. breast and in 
the other he holds a bleeding heart. 

I have had the curiosity to learn who this beautified monk was, 
and this is what I have found out. He was born of an ancient 
family in Essex about 1488. After his education had run its 
course his parents arranged a marriage for him suitable to his 
condition, but, determined to embrace a state of celibacy and to 
dedicate himself to the service of God alone, he secretly left his 
father’s house and hid himself in the house of a devout cleric. 
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There he stayed till he received the order of priesthood. For four 
years after this he exercised the functions of a parish priest. But 
at the age of twenty-eight, aspiring to a way of life still more 
perfect, he entered the Carthusian order. In 1530 he was chosen 
to be prior of the Charterhouse in London. Three years later 
Anne Boleyn was crowned Queen of England, and John Houghton 
was required by the Royal Commissioners to declare that Henry’s 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon was invalid. He refused and 
was sent to the Tower. A somewhat casuistical compromise was 
effected and he was released ; but in the following year a sub- 
servient parliament enacted that the King was supreme head on 
earth of the Church of England, and pronounced every person 
who repudiated the statute to be a traitor. John Houghton, with 
two of his brother-priors, refused to take the oath which acknow- 
ledged its validity and the three of them were indicted for high 
treason. The jury hesitated to condemn such holy men as male- 
factors, but were compelled by Cromwell, the King’s Vicar, to 
bring in a verdict of guilty. They were sentenced to be hanged 
and quartered. John Houghton ascended the scaffold first. A 
thick rope was placed round his neck which it was thought would 
not produce strangulation so quickly as a thin one. He addressed 
the populace and the ladder was dragged from under him. The 
rope was cut while he was still alive, and he fell to the ground. 
They dragged him away from the scaffold, stripped him of his 
clothes, and his heart and entrails were torn from his body and 
thrown into the fire. 

No one can know whether Zurbaran was unwontedly moved by 
the pathos of this story or whether there was some characteristic 
in the model he chose that peculiarly appealed to him: when he 
painted this young monk, by some happy accident he achieved 
beauty. On this occasion he was no longer the sensible, level- 
headed, practical craftsman, but a great painter. On this occasion, 
inspired, he painted a picture in which there is the mystical exalta- 
tion which throbs through the lovely verse of St. John of the Cross. 

But it was not alone then that he reached a height you would 
never have expected him to attain. I mentioned earlier that in 
his student days Zurbaran, forbidden to work from the nude, is 
presumed to have painted a number of still-lifes. They have 
disappeared. But it is plain that throughout he held in peculiar 
affection the inanimate objects which constitute the subject-matter 
of still-life. In the picture of St. Hugo visiting the Carthusian 
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monks in their refectory, for instance, the loaves of bread on the 
table, the bowls containing their food, the earthenware jars for the 
water are painted with an intimacy so sensitive, with an insight so 
penetrating, that they appear to symbolize something other than 
themselves. Now and then, perhaps as a change or a rest, Zurbaran 
painted a number of still-lifes. There is one in the Prado. It 
shows two bowls and two pitchers in a row on a table against a 
dark background. The two bowls stand on plates. That is all. 
It is as simple and straightforward as all Zurbaran’s work ; yet it 
is of a staggering beauty. It is as beautiful as the picture of the 
blessed John Houghton and it fills you with an emotion as intense. 
One of the things that must strike the sojourner in Spain is the 
tenderness with which the Spaniards use children. However tire- 
some they are, however intrusive, wilful, noisy, they seem never 
to lose patience with them. Well, it seems to me that it is with 
just this tenderness that Zurbaran painted these modest household 
utensils. It renders them wonderfully touching. It gives them 
indeed the same mystical quality which, if you but have the temper 
to see it, pervades the pictures of those monks at Cadiz. It is for 
these pictures, for this still-life, for the Christ Crucified, with the 
painter, old, worn and haggard, looking up at his Saviour that I 
think one can claim Zurbaran to be a master. 

Perhaps that is not very much when you think of his vast pro- 
duction. It is enough. The artist has no need to carry heavy 
baggage to find his way to posterity. A few pictures, a book or 
two, suffice. The artist’s function is to create beauty, not as some 
think to reveal truth: if it were, a syllogism would be more 
significant than a sonnet. But it is not often that the artist can 
do more than suggest it or approximate to it, and the layman 
should be satisfied if he can attain the agreeable. It is only by a 
rare combination of technique, deep feeling and good fortune that 
the artist, be he painter or poet, can achieve that beauty which 
in its effects is akin to the ecstasy which the saints won to by prayer 
and mortification. Then his poems or his pictures give the sense 
of deliverance, the exaltation, the happiness, the liberality of spirit 
which the mystics enjoy in union with the Infinite. To me it is 
wonderfully moving that Zurbaran, this laborious, honest, matter- 
of-fact man, should on a few occasions in his long life have been, 
none can tell why, so transported out of himself as to have done 
just this. It is as though the grace of God had descended upon 
him. 
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The Heartlessness of Marcel Proust 


BY ANTOINE BIBESCO 


latry ’ shows no signs of receding—none, at least, if I am 

entitled to judge by my own correspondents. I am under- 
stood to have been the friend of Proust ; and to this fact I am 
indebted for a constant stream of letters from Tokyo, Prague and 
Cincinnati, questioning me about his work and about details of 
his private life. Marcel’s inquisitiveness, a curiosity never satisfied 
and at times exasperating, has been repaid to him a hundred- 
fold ! 

A geographical accident brought us together ; for in Paris he 
lived at No. 45 and I at No. 69 rue de Courcelles ; and from the 
accident of neighbourhood, together with my immediate premoni- 
tion of his genius, sprang a close association that lasted twenty years. 
In retrospect I have long meditated on the real place that love and 
friendship occupied in his work and life. It is a theme I wish to 
develop elsewhere. Meanwhile the evidence I can supply is 
perhaps not devoid of interest, since, writing to someone who did 
not like me, Marcel Proust once observed : ‘ Une seule personne me 
comprend, Antoine Bibesco.’ 

When discussing Proust, one must never forget that he was an 
invalid or, to be more precise, a neuropathic case. I agree that 
his malady was not very serious, that he was inclined to exaggerate 
and instinctively take advantage of it, and that, from the beginning, 
it was a method of blackmail, a refuge from existence, a means of 
procuring all the indulgence he found necessary. No doubt he 
made the most of his illness. At the same time, Proust was not 
what one usually understands by a normal human being. Far 
more eloquently than many other factors, this condition of voluntary 
ill-health illustrates the singular dichotomy of his work and char- 
acter, and throws especial light on his despairing attitude towards 
love and friendship. 

* Abandon hope all ye who enter here’—such is the impression that 
remains with us after visiting the monument that Proust raised to 
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love. No one else has devoted more concentrated attention to the 
vanity of love and to the cruelty it engenders. Love is a figment 
of the imagination, causing us to stake on a dream our entire being, 
to squander all that we have on an artificial projection of our own 
personality. Love and the beloved are our own creations. This, 
indeed, was a point that he would appear to have felt that he could 
never sufficiently drive home, as if in the anthology he compiled to 
exemplify the nothingness of love there was always a last page 
waiting to be filled up. His pronouncements assumed a dogmatic 
tone : * Notre amour (he writes), en tant qu’il est amour d’une certaine 
créature, n'est pas quelque chose de bien réel’ : ‘ Ce qui semble unique dans 
une personne qu’on désire ne lui appartient pas. L’étre aimé est un étre de 
convention,’ a ‘ poupée interieure’, manufactured in solitude, to which 
we lend a voice that we may enjoy the illusion of dialogue, an 
imagination that we may have the satisfaction of receiving fictitious 
letters. Love is a marionette-show that takes place within the 
lover’s head. 

Alas for love, alas for the beloved! Love is at best an ‘ état 
mental.’ As for our successive loves, they are not more than 
* variations sur nous-mémes,’ and we must resign ourselves to the dis- 
covery that ‘ nous existons seuls.’ Incidentally, it is only ourselves 
we deceive ; for the spectacle of somebody else in love never 
produces the same effect. How could Swan, we ask, conceive 
a passion for a small-minded and commonplace cocotte? Or Saint- 
Loup incur universal odium for the sake of a mediocre actress 
who had frequented a maison de passe? What lunacy to suffer for 
an ‘idiot’! Obviously the thing is absurd. Yet it is equally 
absurd to profess astonishment, since to be astonished ‘ est @ peu 
prés comme s’étonner qu’on daigne souffrir du choléra par le fait d’un étre 
aussi petit que le bacille ‘‘ virgule.”’ In short, the absurd is also 
the inevitable. 

The author of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, however, not content 
with a metaphysical arraignment of love, proceeds to a psychological 
examination of the processes underlying it, and becomes as he does 
so more and more corrosive. Love, he tells us, feeds on imagina- 
tion ; and this is also love’s downfall, for by a real contact the 
results of years of illusion may suddenly be swept away. Such is 
the history of the narrator’s passion—if it deserves the name—for 
Madame de Guermantes. But, even more than on imagination— 
and here perhaps we reach the essence of the Proustian point of 
view—love exists on curiosity. The woman loved, whether she be 
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Gilberte, Oriane de Guermantes, Albertine or some midinette 
glimpsed from the window, torments Marcel just as the unknown 
quantity in an equation torments the mathematician or a criminal 
problem the detective. His amorous emotions hinge upon a 
question-mark ; they are quickened and sustained by a certain 
taste for spiritual rape, which the death of the being beloved neither 
weakens nor extinguishes. Swann, the narrator’s first incarnation, 
treats Odette de Crécy in the manner of a juge d’instruction and 
‘grills’ her about her past life. Marcel sets spies on Albertine 
and, after her death, pursues her into the places she has haunted. 
To know what the woman he loves is doing, what she has done, 
above all what she thinks, to surround her with ambushes and 
trip her up over a falsehood in order to detect her customary 
lies, to subject her to an experiment in perpetual vivisection— 
that is Marcel’s conception of love, a conception sinister enough, 
in which the réle of Sherlock Holmes is doubled with that of 
Othello. 

Nor is his curiosity simply that of an amateur probing into light 
loves and temporary pastimes. It goes hand-in-hand with jealousy 
and anguish; and, as one reads Un Amour de Swann and La 
Prisonniére, one feels that for Marcel only through anguish did the 
reality of love reveal itself. Anguish is the flavouring he most 
appreciates—a sentiment suffered by Swann on account of Odette, 
and by the narrator first in his relations with Gilberte and after- 
wards with Albertine. Imagination is short-lived: possession 
brushes the poetic bloom from the object once desired. But anguish 
has a more tenacious hold, capable of surviving possession and death 
in the forms of regret and recollection. It infiltrates, to the point 
of replacing, love. The anguish inspired by the beloved’s absence 
even eclipses the satisfaction afforded by her presence. Marcel 
wrote that ‘ les paradis véritables sont les paradis perdus’ ; and he 
might equally well have said that the only real love-affairs were 
those that turned out unhappily. Love in no other guise is experi- 
enced by his heroes. Gilberte, Madame de Guermantes, Albertine 
—in love after love, the sole response the narrator evokes is one 
that he himself supplies. Masochism? A mistaken view of love ? 
Unquestionably both are involved. 

I am informed that, according to a statistician, the word amour 
occurs in Proust’s work 2,335 times: which shows a decided 
tendency to make much ado about nothing, or rather out of some- 
thing which is in reality something utterly different. Confronted with 
VOL. 164—No. 983 423 EE 
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love, Marcel adopted the approach of a clinical student of dis- 
integration. No one will contest his honesty ; but, as he treats 
the subject, the love we have ourselves known is no longer recognis- 
able. Here and there, it is true, in his fifteen volumes, the narrator 
seems momentarily to have been surprised by an emotion that 
resembles love ; and I think, for instance, of the milkmaid observed 
from the train in the early morning, of a farm-girl, of the femme de 
chambre of Madame Putbus and of Mile. de Stermaria. But the 
episode is always so slight that it depends for its existence on 
an exercise of fancy, and eventually shrinks to a mere cerebral 
caprice. 

The explanation of all this is that Proust experienced the natural 
pleasures of love neither through marriage nor through any liaison 
worthy of the term. I am reluctant to enlarge on his emotional 
abnormality. He liked to encourage the idea that he might have 
been in love with Louisa de Mornand and Jeanne Pouquet, and 
skilfully insinuated that he had adored them without obtaining 
any recompense. Better still, I have been shown a letter that 
promises to try the sagacity of critics and biographers, in which he 
debates whether he shall not marry a certain young girl whom he 
had met at Cabourg. I suppress the identity of the person con- 
cerned, since she has begged me not to print her name. At all 
events it was merely another whimsy, as when he had persuaded 
my friend Bertrand de Fénelon to conduct him to a mauvais lieu— 
an adventure that had a disappointing sequel. The women were 
not as attractive as he had expected. Moreover, it was excessively 
cold. The place had to be turned upside down, hot-water bottles 
ordered and additional coverings brought up, to comfort the 
chilliest of professional invalids. 

Again and again in conversation he underlined his nihilistic 
s,andpoint ; and a personal reminiscence confirms the theories that 
later I was to find expressed in his published narrative. Round 
about 1904 I was attached to two Women, one of whom had accorded 
me some favours but hesitated to pursue our relationship, while 
the other, though flirtatious and inclined to hold out hopes, seemed 
unwilling to honour her promises once they had been made. I 
was unhappy. When one is very young, as I was about 1904, one 
is still apt to canvas one’s emotional grievances ; and in Marcel 
I found a somewhat cruel comforter. ‘ Do not grumble,’ he advised 
me. ‘An unhappy love-affair is an unequalled acquisition.’ 
“You are wrong,’ he used to add, ‘ about what you think of as 
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the happiness of possession. One possesses exactly nothing. Believe 
me, you are the happiest of men. One can only truly love when 
one does not possess completely.’ 


His heart closed against the experience of love and the enrich- 
ment it may bring in its train; did Marcel know the compensatory 
joys of friendship? Assuredly his future biographer will agree 
that such feelings were inspired in him by Reynaldo Hahn and 
Lucien Daudet, Yet among the Soixante Lettres ad L. Daudet, there 
is a letter full of reservations, in which Proust accuses his friend of 
having treacherously worked against him at a moment when he 
was hoping to obtain the Prix Goncourt. Marcel, indeed, often 
reminded me of a banker who accepts one’s money but is perpetually 
weighing the coins and sending them to be analysed. He was 
never tired of measuring and estimating the quality of his friends’ 
affection, and constantly demanding fresh evidence to prolong 
an endless inquest. 

By repeatedly testing his friends and trying them one against 
another, he finally ruined both their friendship and the friendship 
to which he himself pretended. Friendly association with Marcel 
Proust was, in short, altogether different from association with 
a normal human being. A single instance will explain my point. 
I remember having thoughtlessly observed, when his father died, 
that I believed Proust’s distress was moderate. The person to 
whom I had spoken, probably with the idea of earning Marcel’s 
gratitude by an indiscreet confidence, repeated what I had said ; 
and the same day I received from him an exceedingly violent letter, 
in which he declared that I had committed an unpardonable crime 
and that he never wished to see me again. I understood that I 
had to do with a neuropath or with what a psychiatrist would call 
a ‘cyclothymic’ ; and I called on him that evening as if nothing 
untoward had happened. I spoke to him of his health and of the 
manuscript of a play that I had shown him. His father was never 
mentioned, nor was the tragedy of his bereavement. 

The analysis, the vision at once psychological and metaphysical 
that Proust gives us of the experience of love, might have been 
applied to friendship ; for in the domain of sentiment, love and 
friendship are twins, and unrestricted idealism, the foe of love, has 
upon friendship effects that are no less catastrophic. Proust made 
no use of this link. He attacks friendship with unexpected ferocity, 
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but merely in the spirit of a cynical and pessimistic moralist, denying 
it even the intellectual enrichment that he conceded as one of love’s 
properties. Many passages enlarge his opinion. He made no 
secret of his attitude, which to the end never varied. 

Here are passages chosen at random : ‘ L’amitié est une simulation’ : 
‘ Dans le monde, une grande amitié est peu de chose’: ‘ L’amitié est une 
mode d’ expression confus et inadéquat qui nous détache de nos buts essentiels ’ : 
* Les forces d’exaltation se depensent dans l’amitié qui ne méne a rien.’ At 
the age of seventeen, the problem was already on his conscience : 
* Un plaisir serait de dire du mal des nos amis (jouant la comédie) ; étant 
autre que moi, jen puis medire sans crime’; while in 1906, in his 
preface to the translation of Sesame @ Lilies, he wrote: ‘ L’amitié 
est une chose “ frivole,” pleine de laideurs et de politesses mensongeres, 
funeste a Vexercice de la vie spirituelle.” He had written to me in 1902 : 
* L’amitié est une chose sans réalité’ ; and he told me how weary he 
had become ‘ d’insincérités et d’amitiés, ce qui est presque la méme 
chose.’ As he had observed one day : ‘ Je pratique l’amitié sans y croire.’ 
But what, after all, does it mean—practising a sentiment that one 
has previously recognised as sterile and deceptive ? 

From his novel emerges a witness to the beauty of friendship— 
Robert de Saint-Loup. I have no space here to show to what 
extent Robert combined the traits of Bertrand de Fénelon and 
Louis d’Albufera, both of them the novelist’s tenderly devoted 
friends ; but one might have supposed that, when Saint-Loup died, 
Marcel would have felt a particularly deep sorrow. Nothing of 
the kind. On hearing the news, ‘ Bien que je ne crusse pas a amitié,’ 
he begins, ‘ et n’en avoir jamais éprouvé véritablement pour Robert...’ 
These are the reactions of a fictitious personage. They are none 
the less a testimony against friendship. 

How can we reconcie this attitude with the innumerable expres- 
sions of friendship with which he sprinkled his letters, so liberally 
that some critics have suspected him of hypocrisy and double- 
dealing? There are several different explanations, none of which 
js entirely exclusive of the others. It may be that Marcel 
Proust had been influenced by a note in Stendhal’s journal, 
written at the end of the day: ‘ As-tu assez flatté aujourd’hui?’ 
His flattery may well have been calculated, as the surest and 
least costly method of making his way in the world, in all the 
worlds he wished to explore and all the hearts he wished to sub- 
jugate. For flattery never comes entirely amiss. Its effect is never 
completely lost. Flatter boldly ; and something remains. It is 
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notably economical, since the pleasure it confers does not com- 
promise one’s independence. 

But that explanation is not wholly satisfactory. Who knows if 
the Proustian hyperbole was not the reflection of a profound 
indifference—the indifference of a well-bred man, indulgent 
towards social needs? Proust has been described as a ‘ défroqué 
de la pitié,’ a secret renegade who continued to perform the rites 
of a faith he had abandoned, an actor whose theatrical career had 
absorbed his real existence. . . . In this context I think of a famous 
actor with whom at one time I was closely associated, and who had 
the tragic experience of losing a daughter whom he worshipped. 
Confronted with the gestures and movements in which his misery 
found utterance, I asked myself whether I was in the presence of a 
bereaved parent or a brilliantly gifted mummer. 

As for Proust, on the numerous occasions when I took him to 
task for what I called his ‘ sycophancy,’ he did not defend himself 
against the accusation but merely laughed. His daily life provided 
many supplementary illustrations of the views he held on friendship. 
Thus I recollect that once in my presence Céleste, his faithful 
servant, asked him if he was at home to Mr. X. who had just rung. 
The caller was among his great friends ; but Marcel sent a message 
to the effect that he was taking his fumigations, adding for my 
benefit : ‘ Je ne veux pas étre dérangé par cet imbécile.’ 

Finally, his attitude may at times have been inspired by an 
anxiety to dissimulate such feelings as are only of interest to our- 
selves and to others a source of vexation and annoyance, coupled 
with a profound detachment from the lives of his fellow human 
beings, with a touch of contempt for mankind in general, and with 
a certain shade of pity : for Marcel was extraordinarily sensitive, 
and I have seen him shed tears at the mere thought of the Armenian 
massacres. Indeed, the insincerity of which he was conscious 
may have very often troubled him. And is it not possible that, 
in the mighty testamentary disposition he shaped into his life-work, 
he sought to shed the burden by making a full and frank confession 
of it, and to obtain the only absolution in which he believed— 
absolution on the plane of art ? 

Often when I left Proust in the evening, I felt exhausted by the 
atmosphere that surrounded this extraordinary mind—an atmo- 
sphere redolent of what Thierry Maulnier and Ramon Fernandez, 
two well-informed critics of his books, have styled his ‘ malice’ 
and his ‘ cruelty.” Maybe it resulted from a pitiless indifference. 
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Marcel Proust was a sick and unhappy man, abandoned to his 
solitude. But he did not remain solitary to the end ; for latterly 
he had a companion, a friend, a great love which was to supply 
the place of every other consolation—his work, which he loved as 
a father loves a child, as a lover adores his mistress. It was destined 
to accompany him to the threshold of the grave. Thanks to his 
work, he knew that his life had not been fruitless. 


(The author of this essay, Prince Antoine Bibesco, has recently edited a 
volume of Marcel Proust’s letters, addressed to himself.) 
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The Art of Ada Leverson 


BY INEZ HOLDEN 


«6 ANG it all. I don’t look so bad, do I?” 
H ** You look a gentleman,” she answered coldly. 
“ Any son of mine must look a gentleman. Of course 
you look ridiculous—and, as far as that goes, you are ridiculous, but 
that doesn’t matter quite so much as long as you look a gentleman.” ’ 

These lines are quoted from a novel by Ada Leverson, published 
in 1911 and dedicated to Robert Ross. It was Ada Leverson’s 
third novel and, like the other five, it has now been out of print 
for some years. A middle-class mother telling her son that he 
looked a gentleman—even in fancy-dress—seems to us somewhat 
‘dated’; and that is exactly what it appeared to Ada Leverson, 
as she described, mostly through dialogue, the mood of poor Mrs. 
Wyburn, calling unexpectedly on her son Romer and her daughter- 
in-law Valentia, ‘ vaguely hoping that it might be inconvenient to 
them, and that she would catch them in something they didn’t 
want her to know—a true mother’s instinct.’ 

Ada Leverson did not begin her literary life as a novelist. She 
wrote a number of articles for Punch as early as 1894, short stories 
for the Yellow Book of 1895 and 1896, and was the dramatic critic 
of the Saturday Review between Bernard Shaw and Max Beerbohm, 
somewhere about 1901. She had also a gift for satire ; and many 
of her friends for a time believed that she was the author of The 
Green Carnation. When Oscar Wilde learnt that Hichens had, in 
fact, written this book he sent a letter to Ada Leverson—‘* Of 
course you have been deeply wronged, but there are many things in 
The Green Carnation worthy of your brilliant pen.’ 

Ada Leverson was known as ‘ The Sphinx’ to her friends. A 
close friend of Oscar Wilde, during the days of his success, she 
remained a friend until the end of his life ; and during the unhappy 
period between his two trials she invited him to stay in her house, 
giving him the upstairs rooms which had been her son’s nurseries. 
When Wilde was released from prison, Mrs. Leverson went to meet 
him at six o’clock on a winter’s morning. ‘ Dear Sphinx——,’ he 
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wrote to her afterwards. ‘ How sweet and good of you to be the 
very first to greet me. When I think that Sphinxes are the minions 
of the moon, and that you got up early before dawn, I am filled 
with wonder and joy: > Long before this, however, she had 
been described by Wilde as ‘ the wittiest woman there has ever 
been,’ and by Henry James as ‘ the person of whom I always think 
when I read of “ The Gentle Reader.” ’ Grant Richards wrote in 
his memoirs, ‘ To a young man of the “ nineties ” one of the most 
important things that could happen was a meeting with Mrs. 
Ernest Leverson’; and he boasts, in the same book, of having, 
at last, persuaded her to write a novel. 

Yet Ada Leverson did not write, as both the literary giants and 
the prolific dwarfs were then doing, of current political trends. 
It would be possible to read all her novels without becoming aware 
that the Fabians were already on the footpath, that Woman’s 
Suffrage was a subject of violent controversy or that the ‘ New 
Woman ’ was forever putting on her bloomers for the next spin on 
her bicycle. Ada Leverson was not preoccupied with intellectual 
agnosticism, and her novels are equally free from the morbid gloom 
that permeate the books of her friend Miss Violet Hunt. Even 
Miss Braddon, best selling authoress of Lady Audley’s Secret, Cut By 
The County and seventy other popular novels, was bringing a little 
‘ social consciousness’ into her novels ; and in One Thing Needful 
I recently found a young Lord who goes so far as to say that he is 
no longer certain that ‘ the well born’ are necessarily ‘ the best 
people.’ 

The people she wrote about she did not think ‘ the best people ’ 
or for that matter ‘the worst people’; they were, for her, the 
people she knew best and the people she knew the worst about— 
talking as she had heard them talk and acting as she had seen 
them act, as they played out their dramas of happy and unhappy 
love, despair, frustration and exaltation against an easy background 
of bourgeois security. Lady Kellynch, Hyacinth Verney, Miss Yeo, 
Harry de Freyne and the rest could only be creatures of their own 
epoch ; whereas Ada Leverson was in some ways ahead of her 
period. At the end of The Limit we find Romer dreaming of the 
back of Harry de Freyne’s neck, as he had seen it while Harry was 
sitting at a desk writing a letter. Romer dreams, too, of the 
Japanese dagger he had noticed hanging on the wall; and he 
becomes aware in his dream of a desire to take down the dagger 
and plunge it deep into Harry’s neck. At this time Freud had 
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discovered the Theory of the Unconscious ; but it is doubtful if 
Edwardian society had yet discovered Doctor Freud’s discovery. 

In Ada Leverson’s day, of course, people read a great many 
novels ; and they wrote a great many novels, too, many of them 
with weighty plots, counter-plots, sub-plots and stupendous 
surprises. All the characters turned up in the last chapter in their 
true colours: the good girl got her man and the bad girl got her 
just deserts. Although Mrs. Leverson’s novels tended to end 
happily, they were always written with a delightful, well-balanced 
lightness, and she had such an extraordinary sense of situation that 
each novel appears to be a series of well-turned situations rather 
than an elaborately contrived plot. She was able to do this, I 
think, through her masterly use of dialogue. There were very few 
writers with her ear for dialogue then, and very few who can equal 
her dialogue now. One might, for instance, contrast Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s way of writing about jealousy with Ada Lever- 
son’s way. In Eleanor, Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s heroine, Eleanor 
Burgoyne, suddenly sees the middle-aged political writer, Edward 
Manisty, leading the horse, which carries the young girl Lucy 
homewards, after Lucy has, rather improbably, been stoned by 
rough Italian peasants. ‘—Looking back, she saw through the 
blue hazes of the evening the two distant figures—the white form 
on the horse, the protecting nearness of the man. She stifled a 
moan, drawn deep from founts of covetous and passionate agony—. 
There was a beating within her veins, a violence that appalled 
herself. Whither was she going? What changes had already 
passed on all the gentle tendernesses and humanities of her being ? ’ 

Ada Leverson in Love’s Shadow writes of Bruce Ottley’s jealousy 
when his wife, Edith, tells him that Archie’s nurse has seen the 
beautiful heiress, Hyacinth Verney, with Cecil Reeve in the Park. 
‘ “ Holding hands,” continued Edith. ‘“ And I can’t help thinking 
they must be engaged. Isn’t it extraordinary. Hyacinth hasn’t 
told me. What do you think?” 

‘ Bruce got up from the table, lighted a cigarette, and walked 
round the little room. ‘I don’t know. I must consider. I must 
think it over ”—he paused a minute. “Iam pained. Pained and 
surprised. A girl like Hyacinth, a friend of yours behaving like 
a housemaid out with a soldier in the open street.” 

*** Tt wasn’t in the street, Bruce.” 

Tt’s the same idea.” 

* * Quite a quiet part of the gardens.” 
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*“ That makes their conduct worse.” ’ 

Edith tells Bruce that she thinks Hyacinth and Cecil must be 
engaged to be married, and she adds that Cecil Reeve is ‘ such 
a nice, amusing, good-looking boy.’ 

**T formed my opinion of Reeve some time ago.” 

** You only met him once.” 

*** Once is more than enough for me to form a judgment of 
anyone. He is absolutely unworthy of her. But her conduct I 
regard as infinitely worse— Now I’ve only one thing to say.” 

ea Do say it.” 

‘ “ That I never wish to hear Hyacinth Verney’s name mentioned 
again. You are never to speak to me of her. Do you hear?’ 

** Yes, Bruce.” 

* He took his coffee and then said, “ In what direction did you 
say they were going?” 

““ They were going in the opposite direction.” 

*** Opposite to what—What do you mean by opposite ? ” 

““* Why, Bruce, I mean just opposite. The other way.” 

*“ Do you mean they walked off separately ? ” 

*“ Oh, no, they were going away together and looking so 
happy.” > 

A little later Bruce says that Edith may see Hyacinth just once 
more to find out if ‘ she really is engaged to be married to that 
young ass.’ Bruce adds, ‘ “‘ What a mercenary scoundrel he must 
be !—Good gracious, does he want everything ? ” 

***T suppose he likes her ? ” 

** That’s not particularly clever of him. So would any man. 
What I object to so much about this empty-headed cad is that he 
is never satisfied. He wants the earth, it seems to me.” 

** Really, Bruce, one would think you were quite——” 

cu What ? ” 

*** Well, quite jealous of him, to hear you talk. If one didn’t 
know that—of course you can’t be,” she added quickly. 

‘“ The incident is now closed,” said Bruce. ‘‘ We will never 
discuss the subject again.” ’ 

Ten minutes later Bruce goes out to his club and, as she hears 
the front door bang, Edith picks up the telephone receiver to ring 
her friend Hyacinth Verney. 

Ada Leverson’s novels did not have very large sales, though they 
usually went into a second edition soon after publication. But 
the reviewers appear to have been not quite sure what to make of 
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her as a novelist. In the few contemporary reviews I have been 
able to find they constantly refer to her as ‘the English Gyp.’ 
Yet Colette was a writer with whom she had far more in common. 

Ada Leverson’s first novel, The Twelfth Hour, was published in 
1907. The Daily Mail thought it deserved ‘ abundant popularity,’ 
the Referee considered it ‘ decidly amusing,’ and the Dundee Courier 
found it ‘ well stocked with smart sayings.’ When Love’s Shadow 
was published, the next year, a reviewer observed that ‘to say 
that the author has the gift of writing smart dialogue would be to 
say far too little.’ Perhaps Ada Leverson’s two greatest qualities— 
readability and lightness of touch—somehow had the effect of 
hoodwinking reviewers into under-rating her as a novelist. Wilde, 
Wells, E. M. Forster, Hardy, Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Bernard 
Shaw and Conrad were all writing at this time, and minor writers 
of the period may well have been overlooked. But Ada Leverson’s 
The Limit strikes me as more witty than Anthony Hope’s Dolly 
Dialogues ; and I find her novels funnier than Saki’s short stories 
which have been reprinted seventeen times since 1930. 

The Limit is probably Mrs. Leverson’s best novel. The story is 
lightly, wittily and, apparently, almost carelessly told, and yet 
within the framework of the Fancy Dress Ball there is a sort of 
secondary sadness. The adults prepare for their party and, like 
children at play, the details of their game absorbs their interest, 
so that the tragedies, conflicts and complicated inter-relationships, 
which rule their lives, are for the moment as if removed from them, 
Yet these conflicts are all the more menacing, still in the shadows. 
and still, as it were, within shouting distance. The scene is set, 
in Edwardian London. Van Buren, the American millionaire 
who has invited the guests, wants to marry Valentia’s young sister. 
Daphne. But Daphne cares only for the company of her dull 
‘baby Guardsman,’ Cyril Foster. Van Buren, who has decided 
to wear ‘ a magnificent costume of chain armour,’ persuades Gillie 
Hereford-Vaughan, a phenomenally successful playwright with 
a penetrating stare, ‘ which made women believe he was admiring 
them when he was only observing them,’ to go as Shakespeare. 
Valentia and Daphne agree to dress as Portia and Rosalind respec- 
tively, in scarlet and green. Harry de Freyne, the self-centred, 
fortune-hunting cousin and lover of Valentia, is a romantic looking 
fellow, ‘ quite a dandy.’ Nevertheless, he hates dressing up, and 
only spends a few minutes on his costume, that of ‘a pierrot in 
white satin with a violet tulle ruffle round his neck and a black 
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mask. One would know him solely by his eyeglass, his pleasant 
voice and fluent conversation.” Romer, Valentia’s husband, on 
the other hand, is a man of sterling worth, inarticulate, wooden in 
manner and most deeply in love with his own wife ; but he enjoys 
dressing up immensely and spends hours on his costume, ‘ as if it 
were almost a matter of life and death.’—‘ He’s Louis XIX or 
something, you know.’ 

During the dressing up scene Mrs. Wyburn, devoted to her son 
Romer and always concerned for his happiness, is driving by in her 
brougham. 

** It’s Doctor Trott-Hellyer’s birthday. He only lives three 
doors from you” (she said this rather reproachfully). ‘“‘ And I 
dine with him every year on his birthday.” ’ Of course, Mrs. 
Wyburn gets more than she bargains for. ‘“‘ When I came in 
I found Valentia with that man—the man who writes in purple 
knickerbockers———” 

*** No, he doesn’t—he never writes in purple knickerbockers.” 

*** Ts this meant to be witty ?” she asked with a freezing glare. 

** What? No, I shouldn’t think so.” ’ 

It is at this moment that Romer, passing a large looking-glass, 
cannot help stopping to glance at himself admiringly. His mother, 
having given her opinion of his wife’s costume— the scarlet with 
her golden hair is rather too striking ’—draws her cloak round her 
narrow shoulders, steps angrily into her brougham and drives the 
three doors down to the Trott-Hellyer’s house, where she boasts 
‘how remarkably distinguished and handsome her son and 
daughter-in-law looked “ in costume ” and of their success, perfect 
domestic happiness, and importance and perfection generally.’ 
The Trott-Hellyers are somewhat depressed by this conversation, 
but they smile at each other ‘ indulgent to the feminine weakness 
of so amiable and devoted a mother.’ 

Following a conversation with a well-informed but much-disliked 
friend, Mrs. Wyburn summons Harry de Freyne to ‘ her sulky- 
looking house in Curzon Street’ for tea. He explains everything 
satisfactorily, and even manages to make Mrs. Wyburn his con- 
fidante through a falsehood most artfully employed in his own 
interest. Mrs. Leverson is writing about a world where ‘ a servant 
opened the door’ and people said, quite naturally, ‘ Shall I ring 
for tea?’ The girls go out for a spin in a motor-car wearing their 
motoring veils to enjoy a gossip about ‘ the dear boys,’ and then 
come home to tea on the lawn. In The Limit much is going on, 
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but all within an atmosphere of leisure and ease ; and in the other 
novels it is the same thing. Indoors the meals are brought in and 
taken away, outside the broughams drive back and forth ; even 
Bruce and Edith, ‘ the little Ottleys,’ considered by their circle of 
acquaintances to be comparatively poor, have five employees in 
their household. We know this because in Tenterhooks the little 
boy, Archie, takes a census of their flat in order, very subtly, as he 
thinks, to call his sister Dilly a little beast. ‘3, Linden Mansions, 


Cadogan Square, Knightsbridge,’ he wrote and then numbered 
his list downwards. 


“1. Mr. Bruce Ottley (F.O.). 

Mrs. Bruce Ottley. 

Master Archibald Bruce Ottley. 

. Little beast. 

. Mary Johnson, housemaid. 

. Miss Thrupp, cook. 

Marie, maid. 

Dorothy Margaret Townsend, governess. 
Ellen Maud Parrot, nurse.’ 


SW APP 


Henry James’s ‘ Gentle Reader ’ was always the ‘ Gentle Writer,’ 
and had none of Saki’s cruel hatred of young children and interest 
in old aunts. She did not possess either Ronald Firbank’s gift 


for using words like delicate music, or the slow melancholy tempo 
of Maurice Baring ; but one notices that these writers are linked 
by sudden inconsequences, a kind of occasional near-silliness in 
style, which seems to distinguish the writer of a leisured class, and 
comes perhaps from social confidence. Here are some quotations, 
from all four novelists, to illustrate this idiosyncracy : 


‘Six months later the Crown jewels had been all re-set and 
Mamma was Queen. She was married quite quietly in a corner 
of the Ballroom—before an Empire table, without a bridesmaid, 
without a flower. Just the Lord’s Prayer in B, and a chapter that 
sounded as though it was taken from Jean Cocteau or Maurice 
Rostand, mumbled over their heads! Of course I never believed 
it to be properly binding. And I am sure he will think so, too. 
And when I asked Mamma why she wasn’t married properly in 
State at the Cathedral she told me not to ask questions, but that it 
was on account of the roof.’ 


(The Artificial Princess, Ronald Firbank.) 
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‘He had married the only daughter of a Norfolk Squire. By 

this marriage the Consterdines, who were already prosperous, 

became still more so as Euphemia Dene (called Effie for short) 

was an heiress. She was not beautiful except on horseback, but 

she had a vague detached fascination that nobody could account for.’ 
( Tinker’s Leave, by Maurice Baring.) 

‘They say one always pays for the excesses of one’s youth ; 
mercifully that isn’t true about one’s clothes. My mother is 
thinking of getting married.’ 

Again?’ 

‘It’s the first time.’ 

‘Of course you ought to know. I was under the impression 
that she’d been married once, or twice at least.’ 

‘ Three times to be mathematically exact. I meant that it was 
the first time she’d thought about getting married, the other times 
She did it without thinking.’ 

(The Chronicles of Clovis, ‘ Saki.’) 


Here is Ada Leverson’s description of a man who has married 
for money, and has achieved neither money nor peace of mind. 


Where’s Mrs. Hillier ?’ 
‘Mrs. Hillier’s in the boudoir, sir.’ 

The boudoir was a little pink and blue Louis Seize room on the 
ground floor—from the window Mary could watch for Nigel. 
That was what she always did. She hardly ever did anything else—. 
She was sitting in an armchair, with folded hands, looking at the 
window. It was a point of vantage 

As soon as he caught the first glimpse of her at the window it 
began to get on his nerves, it was maddening to be waited for 

*You’re five minutes late,’ she said abruptly as he came in. 
She always spoke abruptly, even when she wanted to be most 
amiable. He was determined not to be bad tempered, and smiled 
good naturedly. 

*‘—JI went to look at those pictures in Bond Street,’ he replied. 

*—Oh, why didn’t you take me?’ 

*I really don’t know. I didn’t think of it, I suppose. We'll 
go another day.’ He sat down opposite her and began to smoke 
a cigarette, having permission always. She sat staring at him with 
clasped hands and eager eyes. Bertha’s description of her as having 
flat red hair, a receding chin and long ear-rings was impression- 
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istically accurate.—There was something eager, sharp and yet 
depressing about her which might well have been irritating. —She 
got up and came and stood next to Nigel, playing with his tie.— 
When he could not bear it any longer he said, ‘ That will do, dear.’ 

She moved away. ‘ How do you mean, that will do?’ 

‘ Nothing, only don’t fidget—Where are the children ?’ 

‘Never mind the children for a minute. They’re out with 
Mademoiselle.’ 

‘Seen much of them to-day?’ 

‘ They came in to lunch. No, I have not, as a matter of fact. 
Do you expect me to spend my whole time with kids of eight and 
nine ?’ 

He didn’t answer, but it was exactly what he really did expect, 
and would have thought perfectly natural and suitable. 

‘ Some women,’ continued Mary, ‘ seem to care a great deal more 
for their children than they do for their husbands. I’m not like 
that—I don’t pretend to be.’ 

Nigel already knew this, to his great regret. 

(Ada Leverson, Bird of Paradise.) 


It is surprising that Ada Leverson did not write for the 
Theatre. She had a remarkable gift of characterisation ; and, 
without referring to The Limit, I find that I can summon up each 


of the dramatis persone. Besides those at the Fancy Dress Ball, there 
is Mrs. Foster, the ‘ baby Guardsman’s’ mother, with her sweet 
country cottage and her penchant for writing erotic poetry, and 
Gladys Brill, daughter of Tom Brill, the landlord of the Bald Faced 
Stag. Gladys has been bespoken since birth to the son of a neigh- 
bouring publican; and poor Gillie Hereford-Vaughan, the 
successful playwright with the modest and unassuming nature, is 
in love with her. There is also Miss Luscombe, the actress, a 
grande dame on the stage and an actress in society. 

‘She had got into the habit of talking always as if she were 
surrounded by crowds, and she said so much about the celebrities 
who ought to have turned up that one felt almost as depressed as 
if they had really been there.’ Miss Luscombe’s friend, John 
Ryland Rathbone, has, it is revealed, a frustrated passion to go 
on the stage, and her mother Mrs. Luscombe ‘ has no nonsense 
about her.’ Lady Walmer is also startlingly downright; and 
discusses frankly the unfortunate situation of Alec, her heiress 
daughter, who is so desperately in love with Harry de Freyne that 
she can only talk to him in excruciating slang. 
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But, at second hand, it is impossible to give a fair account of 
Ada Leverson’s talent. Trying to reproduce someone else’s wit is 
rather as if one should say: ‘I saw a woman to-day who had 
exceptionally beautiful eyes—I have had one copied for you. 
Here it is—in glass.’ Like Tommy Handley and the Marx Brothers, 
Ada Leverson was both ‘ High-brow’ and ‘ Low-brow,’ but, of 
course, never ‘ Middle-brow’; and to read her is to belong to 
some strange esoteric sect, all of whose members have gone through 
the exhausting ritual of raking the second-hand bookshops of 


the Faringdon and Charing Cross Roads in search of old copies of 
her six once-celebrated novels. 


(Mrs. Leverson’s novels are being reprinted by Chapman and Hall. The 
first two titles will appear this year.) 
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FABER BOOKS 


First View : Stories of Children 


selected and arranged by G, F. GREEN 


Thirteen outstanding stories by distinguished writers—E. M. Forster, James Joyce, Walter 
de la Mare, D. H. Lawrence and others—chosen to show the child’s view of life. 10/6 


High Valley 

CHARMIAN CLIFT & GEORGE JOHNSTON 
This unusually £2,000 prize-winning novel tells cf love, intrigue and tragedy in a remote 
Tibetan valley, and brings to life the working of the Buddhist priesthood and philosophy. 
‘Told with scriptural simplicity ... dignified and beautiful..—DANIEL GEORGE: 


The Asiatics FREDERIC PROKOSCH 
Amazing. I don’t know of any other novel at all like it—it is as rich as tapestry. I simply 
gobbled it."—SINCLAIR LEWIS. 10/6 
Knight with Armour ALFRED DUGGAN 
An exciting story of the First Crusade, so authentic that it might almost be an eye-witness 
account. 12/6 
Henry Bly and other Plays ANNE RIDLER 


It is ‘refreshing to find in this collection works which, by their very nature, are already part 
of the stuff of poetry—valuable additions to the limited repertoire of good shert verse 


plays.’—Listener. 10/6 
Phases of English Poetry HERBERT READ 
The revised edition of this standard work embodies two new chapters and covers the whole range 
of English poetry, from Chaucer to the present day. 10/6 
The Anatomy of Bibliomania HOLBROOK JACKSON 
A classic survey of the world of books—romantic, historical, scientific, erotic, religious, political, 
poetic, prosaic, sacred, profane, didactic, frivolous. New edition. 31/6 
The Dodo VICARS BELL 


If you believe that the child is an inviolate individual, and that human beings cannot be graded 
and classified, you cannot fail to enjoy this beautifully outspoken autobiography of a village 
schoolmaster, author of Little Gaddesden. 12/6 


Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage 


KONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 


translated by DAVID MAGARSHACK 


The great Russian producer, a founder of the Moscow Art Theatre, owes his international 
reputation mainly to the famous ‘Stanislavsky system’ of acting, which is fully brought out in 
this volume With photographs, 25/- 
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